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To tae MemBers or AAUW: 


The achievements of the American As- 
sociation of University Women are tangi- 
ble evidence of the dynamic leadership 
which this Association has given to the 
life of our country. I know that all mem- 
bers would wish to join me in an ex- 
pression of appreciation to our former 
president and her associates in responsi- 
bility for their inspiration and far-sighted 
emphasis on the important issues of the 
day. Our felicitations will have the deepest 
meaning when each of us who believes 
that an Association of American Univer- 
sity Women has a vital place in our so- 
ciety actually assumes some responsibility 
for making that Association a force in 
human relationships. 

It has been my privilege to work with 
members of the AAUW for a number of 
years. There have always been principles 
and objectives for which we have stood, 
even though we have differed in opinions. 
These principles are associated with a 
careful study of facts, with unbiased anal- 
ysis of data, and with responsible action. 


Wa OPEN the biennium in a paradoxical 
era. Peace ostensibly came to the world 
two years ago. One cannot ignore, how- 
ever, that lights are flickering only dimly. 
People abroad are hungry; they are with- 
out homes, clothing, schools, medical 
facilities, and transportation. Revolutions 
are a part of the struggle for freedom. 
Procedural and political conflicts between 
members of the United Nations are very 
real, 
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In the United States, we are faced with 
serious educational needs, the problem of 
preventing a major depression, with plan- 
ning taxation and debt management ef- 
fectively, with the issues of labor and 
management, the high cost of living, hous- 
ing shortages, juvenile delinquency, adult 
criminality, and intercultural tensions. 
We have never tapped the greatest re- 
sources of women; nor have we clearly 
visualized women’s psychological con- 
tributions in their homes, their consumer 
responsibilities, their political and eco- 
nomic power. Power for the sake of power 
has not been a philosophy of this nation 
nor of the AAUW; but women have a 
direct responsibility to understand and 
act upon these matters. I hope that each 
member will carefully study at least one 
of these questions, face them in her com- 
munity, and take a stand on the vital 
issues which are before us at a crucial time 
in our world leadership. 


Tur two years ahead must emphasize 
the integration of our ever increasing 
membership so that the leadership of this 
Association may come from and reflect 
the interests of all areas of the country. 
We must extend the horizons of one edu- 
cational program to prepare us for van- 
guard thinking in shaping our social order. 
We must participate fully in resolving 
important national and community prob- 
lems. We must have the foresight, and the 
courage, to meet the challenges which the 
war and the new world peace bring us. 


Cdorria (br EOE 





Reporting the Convention 


— number of the JouRNAL brings 
you the first installment of a report on 
the 1947 Convention. There will be more 
in the Fall issue, but even two numbers of 
the JouRNAL cannot begin to cover this 
first national meeting of the AAUW since 
the declaration of war. 

In this number you will find a few of 
the major speeches ... the record of 
action taken by the convention delegates, 
who are the final governing and policy- 
making body of the Association . . . the 
reports of committee chairmen. Both 
speeches and reports have been con- 
densed. 

If you have heard of the provocative 
, address of Lynn White, on what one-dele- 
gate summarized as “Woman — what is 
she and what does she”; or the pointed 
admonitions of Chase Going Woodhouse 
regarding women and political life; or the 
comments of Margaret Mead and Alex 
Bavelas on the convention, viewed as 
part of the social pattern of our time; or 
the practical economics of Joseph 5. 
Davis; or the discussion of the arts from 
a cosmic point of view, and from AAUW’s 
— if you have been looking forward to 
sharing these and other high points of the 
program, we can only say that as much 
as possible of this “feast of reason” will 
be published in the Fall Journat. 

But there were many features of the 
convention that cannot, in our limited 
space, be shared. 

— That indefinable combination of 
broad landscape, vigor, hospitality, and 
culture that is Texas, — uniquely and 
vividly expressed in the dance on the 
opening evening. 


— The many elements that were so 
happily combined to make Fort Worth 
Day a memorable experience, intellectu- 
ally and aesthetically. 

— The deep impression made on all 
members by the presence of the founder 
of the Association, Marion Talbot — frail 
in body at 87, but strong in spirit and 
alert in mind. Her presence was a constant 
reminder of the miraculous growth of the 
Association within one lifetime, and her 
recollections of the past underlined the 
obligation of the present to fulfill the 
hopes of the founders. 

— The sense of the scope of the fellow- 
ship program engendered by the presence 
of the able lawyer from Denmark and 
physician from Holland, together with a 
distinguished American geneticist — all 
recipients of AAUW awards. 

— The discussion in the corridors and 
at the business meetings, the vigorous 
questioning and evident determination to 
bridge the gap between the central or- 
ganization and the individual member 
and branch. There was much difference 
of opinion, particularly on legislative pro- 
cedure, but the delegates in their voting 
and discussion showed no desire that 
AAUW withdraw to an academic ivory 
tower. 

These intangibles must, to a certain 
extent, be left to the imagination, or to 
the descriptive powers of your delegates. 
But the record of the convention to be 
found in the JouRNAL pages presents the 
issues which will concern the Association 
in the next two years, and the decisions 
of the delegates on its policies. They merit 
careful study by every member. 














_ first meeting of the American As- 
sociation of University Women in six 
years is an occasion both of triumph and 
of personal pleasure to all of us. It is a 
triumph for our gracious and efficient 
hostesses, who have used the inevitable 
postponements of the war period for a 
broadening of imagination and a height- 
ening of energy, and for all of us it is 
an inspiration to come together again to 
renew personal relations and to draw 
strength from the expression of a cor- 
porate spirit that has been reinforced by 
the’ experience we have all known since 
our last meeting. 

In so many cases, the last time I saw 
you we were still considering ways and 
means for making our contribution to the 
winning of the war. But even then, in 
the midst of those overmastering preoccu- 
pations, we were trying to lift our sights 
above the anxieties and the preoccupa- 
tions of war to the vision of the postwar 
world, a world which would justify the 
vast labor and suffering of the war period. 

That postwar world is here. But no one 
will pretend that it is the kind of postwar 
world we wanted or want. I do not for 
a moment mean, when I say that, that I 
am forgetting our tremendous cause for 
thankfulness that it is our postwar world 
still. Whatever our sense of its shortcom- 
ings, it is a world about which we can 
complain, a world which we can do some- 
thing still to shape and affect. If we had 
not won the war we would not have that 
chance — to complain, and criticise, and 
improve. That we should never for a 
moment forget. 

But there is no mistaking the fact that 
this present world is still a long way from 
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that postwar world for which we drew 
blueprints two or three years ago. That is 
not entirely the fault of the postwar world. 
Two or three years ago most of us were 
not aware as we are now, I think, of the 
essential character of our time. This seems 
to be one of the great historic periods of 
change. On every hand men are still de- 
bating the character and the direction of 
tremendous forces which are loose over 
the world. That this is a time of wide- 
spread instability and uncertainty of 
equilibrium is, I think, evident to every- 
body. That this instability and dis- 
equilibrium involves vast suffering and 
anxiety over the whole world is dramat- 
ically apparent at every turn. 

And it is, I think, equally apparent all 
over the world that men are under great 
tensions of fear, and also, we should not 
forget, of hope. The very uncertainty 
that fills many with fear of disaster also 
suggests hopes of dramatic opportunity 
and success for others. 


1, Is a very bad time for anybody who is 
anxious to get back to normal. It is a very 
exhilarating time for anyone who hopes to 
seize an opportunity out of confusion and 
disorder, and it is a very challenging time 
for anyone who is ready to face alike the 
problems and the opportunities of an age 
which is uncommonly fluid as well as con- 
fusing. 

But in order to wrest opportunity out of 
confusion we must know what the facts 
of our time are. There is no use trying to 
circumvent the unpleasant among those 
facts by dodging or eye-shutting. Many of 
us will remember that period after the 
first world war in which people who could 
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not bear to face the fact that the war had 
left us with quite as many unsolved prob- 
lems as we had had before, used to insist 
that everything would be all right if only 
we would keep on saying it would be all 
right. Indeed, there were not wanting 
those who insisted that even to think 
things were not all right would make the 
wrong things happen. And a good many 
people very resolutely shut their eyes to 
anything they did not want to see. 


In THE last months we have all noticed 
some signs of a disposition to return to 
that state of mind. I think, however, that 
most people still keep an appreciation of 
the fact that this is a world in which a 
great many things that nobody wants can 
happen. There is,no use shutting our eyes 
to the facts just because they are repug- 
nant to all our- hopes and aspirations. 
The things we do not like must be faced 
if they are not to destroy us. 

But realism can be just as self-defeating 
as idealism. Facing unpleasant facts does 
not mean surrendering to them. Facts 
cannot. be overlooked, but they can be 
changed. That is the great lesson of all 
historic crises. 

They can be changed if we have intelli- 
gence and resolution enough to attack 
them. Our recognition of the fact that this 
is not the world we want should not be 
allowed to paralyze our determination to 
make it the kind of world we want. 
Above all, the fear of failure should not 
prevent our making the attempt. There 
is no discredit in failing to transform one’s 
age; what is disgraceful is to let the effort 
go by default. 

As we look back in history to other ages 
of violence and suffering and confusion, 
the examples of the great spirits who have 
known how to meet the challenge of their 
time stand out like beacon lights across 
dark and hidden waters. If history is full 
of the tragic stories of those who have 
tried without success to wrestle with evil 
chance, it is no less full of the accomplish- 
ments of those, many of them unknown to 
fame, who have by slow and patient labor 
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warped the bark of civilization out of 
stagnant shallows on to the high sea of 
progress. Indeed, whatever we have in 
this world of peace and security and hope 
for the future is due to the unfailing sue- 
cession of brave spirits who would not 
decline a fight because it was hopeless, 
nor give over a struggle because they 
knew they would not live to see the vic- 
tory. The valiant record of men and 
women of the resistance movements of 
occupied Europe is but the latest of a 
whole series of historic reminders, and the 
example of our own dead in the recent 
conflict but the closest of countless rec- 
ords in the long history of civilization. 

To be afraid of the facts is as cowardly 
and as futile as to refuse to face them. 
Courage in this realm as in all the others 
is the first of the human prerequisites. 
And we Americans, who are so immeasur- 
ably more fortunate than most of our con- 
temporaries, have correspondingly the 
greater argument for what life exacts of 
all. 


Esprctatty we university women should 
in this year of 1947 address ourselves 
resolutely to the problems of our day. We 
are ourselves our own best evidence of 
faith in what I should like to call realistic 
idealism. Our rich estate today is the prize 
of as rash a gamble on the human future 
as even we Americans have ever known. 
If we go back a hundred years — and a 
hundred years in the vast spaces of his- 
tory is but a little time to contemplate — 
we shall find that the America of 1847 
was a world of great uncertainties, but 
also great visions. Some of them were very 
disturbing ones, some to the sober pru- 
dence of an age which still valued pru- 
dence, fantastic. None was, I am sure, 
more rash and even preposterous in the 
eyes of most sober citizens, than the asser- 
tion that woman — frail, the less rational 
half of a not-too-rational race, home-and- 
family-bound, by nature predestined to 
detail and routine — that woman, given 
the same opportunities for enlightenment 
and growth and discipline as man, might 
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prove herself capable of university work, 
capable of entering and honorably exer- 
cising the learned professions, and the 
business of governing and directing com- 
munity life. 

In the eyes of the public of that day, 
we university women were as poor a 
prospect as human hopefulness ever em- 
braced. When I contemplate the distance 
we have come in these last hundred years, 
there is no human hope which should seem 
alien to us. There is no human prospect 
today which should seem to us too specu- 
lative and uncertain for our encourage- 
ment. 


The sex prejudice in things intellectual 
is the most ancient and widespread I sup- 
pose of all prejudices, of all failures of 
faith in human possibility. We who have 
rejoiced in the triumphant rebuttal of 
that prejudice should be even more incon- 
sistent than the female of the outmoded 
legends if we were not skeptical of lesser 
prejudices and were not among the first to 
welcome and encourage all human hopes. 

It is basic fair play to give to another 
the chance that one asks for one’s self. 
And the measure of human greatness is to 
believe that where one has succeeded an- 
other will do no less. In the things of the 
mind and spirit we shall never be embar- 
rassed by too much of excellence, because 
our own capacity for the use of excellence 
is limitless. Especially is this true in our 
basic essential interest, education. It is 
the great premise of all educational en- 
deavor that by taking thought we may 
add to the stature of mind and spirit. 
Education is the great instrument not 
only for the acquisition of fact but for 
the transmuting of fact. 

From the foundation of the American 
Association of University Women we 
have had as our main purpose the support 
and the improvement and the extension of 
educational opportunities. The organiza- 
tion of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 


UNESCO, gives dramatic recognition 
on the world stage to an orientation 








which we have cherished for more than 
fifty years. Education is our oldest inter- 
est; it is also our most up-to-date. It is 
our most personal interest, for we have 
always fortified ourselves with the recog- 
nition that education is a continuing life 
process, never completed, never respited. 
Indeed, our founders in their recognition 
of the continuing nature of cducation 
anticipated today’s growing appreciation 
of the importance of adult education, an 
appreciation that has been heightened by 
the wartime realization that adult educa- 
tion is the indispensable instrument for 
the functioning of democracy. 

Our work in education has grown over 
the years and, meeting each new chal- 
lenge, has deepened and widened in con- 
tent. We have ourselves seen in recent 
times how the value of the aesthetic ele- 
ments of experience has come to be more 
and more widely appreciated. We are see- 
ing at the present moment the growing 
demand that education pay more atten- 
tion to systematic provision for individual 
and collective mental health and well- 
being. 


Wi HAVE seen, too, how a devotion to 
education has always involved relations 
with other fields of human activity. For 
education, even in the family or in the 
smallest community, involves larger con- 
texts. The social mobility of the war years 
brought home to all of us the fact that the 
work we had done in our own community 
was put in jeopardy by our failure to pay 
attention to what was happening in other 
communities less resourceful than ours. 
The dramatic inequalities of opportunity, 
even in this land of opportunity, have 
been brought to our attention in a very 
personal fashion. 

And, in the same way, the war has re- 
minded us of the fact that the good life 
we seek to build in our own community is 
forever at the hazard of what happens in 
the world outside. Our work for interna- 
tional understanding has evoked the 
most generous and far-sighted enthusi- 
asm. But no one doubts today that this 
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part of our AAUW program is concerned 
with the immediate interest of our fam- 
ily, and community, and country, in the 
most practical and immediate way. 


Epvcartion is our essential theme, but it 
involves every interest of our program, — 
the advancement of women, social studies, 
international relations, the arts, and 
above all, our program of fellowships and 
reconstruction aid and grants. 

It also determines the technique of our 
operation, and I think these last war 
years have brought home to us the wis- 
dom of our distinctive organization for our 
distinctive work. We are a national or- 
ganization, functioning on a number of 
levels. We work in nearly a thousand 
communities. We work on the state level. 
We work on the international level as a 
member of the International Federation 
of University Women. 

We are not only an organization, but 
we are a body of more than ninety thou- 
sand individuals, each with her distinc- 
tive talents and her distinctive training 
and experience. In the various fields of 
our activities, we all find ourselves, by 
turns, experts and laymen. Our work de- 
pends on an interaction of those two func- 
tions. Working as we do, on the univer- 
sity graduate level, we need and we value 
the guidance and the technical equipment 
of our experts. On the other hand, the 
realization of the experts’ plans depends 
upon the understanding and the adapta- 
tion of the laymen. It is a relation of 
mutual influence. 

As one who has had the great privilege 
of seeing the work of the Association on 
the local level, I want to express my ad- 
miration for the intelligence and the devo- 
tion with which our national program is 
realized, often in very modest circum- 
stances in very small and remote places. 

But we must never forget that we, all 
ninety thousand of us, also work as a na- 
tional group. We are one of the organiza- 
tions in this country upon which all the 
forces that make for progress and welfare 
in the field of our interest constantly rely. 
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Especially, do we work through our Head- 
quarters staff. I stress this because we are 
so accustomed to appealing to Headquar- 
ters for information and guidance for our 
own program that we are apt to think of 
that as the sole function of the national 
staff. But, important as it is that we 
recognize this helpfulness within the 
Association, it is even more important to 
remember that through the activities, 
public and private, of the very distin- 
guished women who constitute our Head- 
quarters staff, we are all of us making a 
notable contribution to the educational 
and social and cultural life of our time. 

In these last weeks I have had a chance 
to see the work which Dr. McHale has 
been doing on the Executive Committee 
of the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO. That is but one example I 
might cite, if I had time to give proper 
account of the work which I have seen our 
Headquarters staff doing, again and again, 
in cooperation with other organizations or 
in cooperation with our government. It is 
an opportunity for all of us to take part 
in work beyond the personal resources of 
any one of us. Indeed, the amount that 
we have been able to accomplish through 
the devotion of our staff through these 
war years is quite out of proportion to the 
limitations of that staff, both in numbers 
and in equipment and aids for work. 


As WE face the years ahead, I think we 
shall find that our organization is much 
the stronger and the richer because of the 
way in which, under the prompt and far- 
sighted leadership of Dr. McHale and our 
Headquarters staff, we mobilized our re- 
sources to meet the war emergency. The 
orientation of our program to meet the 
common need, the mobilization of our re- 
sources for community service, have 
brought to us all, not only renewed confi- 
dence in the soundness of our program, 
but a broader grasp of the context of that 
program, and a heightened dynamic in its 
execution. We have not only given, but 
we have received. As always we find that 
what we have shared, we possess more 
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fully, and the work which we have done 
for a cause greater than any of us has en- 
riched us all. 

It is with renewed faith and with ex- 
tended resources that we take up the 
tasks ahead. I have no doubt of our ca- 
pacity to achieve whatever task we set 
ourselves, if only we face the world we 
wish to serve, without illusion and with- 
out fear; if only our vision is broad 
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enough, and sharp enough, and steady 
enough. That is why I have chosen the 
title of this address, “Lift your sights,” 
and I should like to add, lift your hearts, 
too. For this is not only one of the most 
troubled and uncertain ages in human 
history, but it is also one of the greatest 
opportunities man has ever known to 
make of the world we have something 
more like the world we all want. 


U. S. Relations with Russia 


By Vera MicuHetes DEAN 


s A result of two world wars there are 
A only two major powers left in the 
world today —the United States and 
Russia. I think, therefore, that we ought 
to talk as frankly as we can about our re- 
lations with Russia, for the relationship 
between these two countries, whether 
friendly or not, is bound to have the most 
far-reaching influence upon the rest of the 
world. 

One of our greatest difficulties in dealing 
with Russia is that while we have no 
doubts whatever about our being a great 
power, we do not always recognize the fact, 
that Russia is a great power too. Most of 
us have known Russia only jn the weak- 
ened and semi-isolated condition in which 
it was left after its defeat by Germany in 
1917. Through lack of historical perspec- 
tive we fail to realize that Russia had 
been a great power long before the United 
States took an active part in European 
affairs. For at least two centuries before 
its defeat in 1917 nothing of importance 
had happened in Europe and Asia without 
the participation of Russia. We have to 


This address by the research director and editor 
of the Foreign Policy Association was given at the 
convention session devoted to the theme, “We 
Earn the Future.” It is here slightly condensed. 


get used to the idea that Russia, having 
been one of the victorious nations in 
World War II, is now again a great power 
and expects to be treated as such. 

At the same time, for our perspective 
today, it is important to realize that while 
Russia is a great power in terms of popu- 
lation, resources, and geographic position, 
it is at the moment a weakened great 
power. The richest and most developed 
part of Russia has been thoroughly dev- 
astated by German conquest. Economic 
recovery may take many years, and Rus- 
sia’s own recognition of its industrial 
weakness explains in part much of that 
nation’s aggressive attitude toward the 
United States. For Russia is fully aware 
that its industrial power is not equal to 
our own, and without industrial power 
there can be no really great military power 
in the modern world. 

The problems that trouble us about 
Russia concern several main issues. First 
of all, many of us are preoccupied with the 
question of whether Russia is an imperial- 
ist, aggressive power, and whether its 
imperialism and aggressiveness are a 
threat to our security. Mr. Wallace has, 
I think, done a great disservice to clear 
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thinking on world affairs by his references 
to the imperialism of Britain and the 
United States, often giving the impres- 
sion that Russia is free of imperialism. 
Actually, all great powers have a predilec- 
tion for imperialism of one kind or an- 
other. But imperialism is not all of one 
piece. lmperialism may take not only po- 
litical and military but also economic and 
ideological forms. Any of these manifesta- 
tions of imperialism might be considered 
as threats by the countries against which 
they are directed. 

We are inclined to think that because 
the United States has not grabbed any 
great territories, because it has not ab- 
sorbed any new populations into its bor- 
ders, therefore it is completely free of 
imperialism. Mr. Wallace has dealt with 
that side of the situation, so I don’t need 
to emphasize it; but I think anyone who 
is acquainted with the interest of some 
Americans in the oil of Saudi Arabia or 
has observed the cordial relationships of 
some American officials with various rul- 
ers of Arabian countries, cannot but per- 
ceive some trace of imperialism on the 
part of the United States. 

On the other hand it would be unrealis- 
tic to assume that Russia is completely 
pure of heart and mind. Russia is con- 
cerned with the interests of Russia as a 
nation, and is bolstering these interests by 
the methods which it considers fit, meth- 
ods which may seem to us very unpleasant 
but which the Russians consider useful 
for their purposes today. When, people 
ask, and where is Russia going to stop? 
Why don’t the Russians say how far they 
are going? 

This is a perfectly futile question. If 
anyone had asked at the time of the de- 
struction of the Spanish Armada, how far 
Britain was going, a perfectly honest 
answer might have been given which 
would have proved untrue a few centuries 
later, for the simple reason that no one 
‘ could foresee how far the British nation 
would go. If anyone had asked George 
Washington how far the thirteen colonies 
were going, an honest prediction on his 
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part would have fallen far short of the 
subsequent reality. 

Any great power, animated by that 
dynamic quality of confidence and belief 
in its destiny which is termed patriotism 
by some and aggressiveness by others, will 
go as far as it can — as far as other nations 
will let it go. This is the point at which we 
have arrived in relations between the 
United States and Russia. 


"Laene are all over the world places 
which have been left as vacuums by the 
defeat of Germany and Japan and by the 
weakening of Britain. Into these vacuums 
the United States and Russia are both 
pressing in an effort to establish their in- 
fluence, whether it be territorial, eco- 
nomic, or ideological. The question is 
where both the United States and Russia 
will stop. 

Many voices are being raised to say 
that the United States should be blunt 
with Russia; that it is time to “get 
tough.” It has been my own belief all along 
that we ought to talk bluntly to the Rus- 
sians, for they are inclined to distrust 
smooth diplomacy. And we would do well 
to remember that the Russians do not 
believe that any people have such high 
motives in international affairs as we 
sometimes attribute to ourselves. 

The real question is not whether we 
shall talk bluntly but whether we know 
What we are talking about. What does our 
bluntness refer to? What are the issues on 
which we are prepared to be blunt, and 
are we ready to go through on those issues 
once we have raised them? 

The situation throughout the world 
today has reached a point where there is 
the possibility of establishing a new equi- 
librium of forces between the United States 
and Russia. That will mean a new balance 
of power, and “balance of power” is a 
phrase that frightens many people in this 
country because we don’t like the word 
“power.” Unfortunately, we have got to 
get used to the idea. As long as there is 
politics there will be power, and power 
will be used for political ends. We have 
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to admit that the United States and Rus- 
sia both have power and both are using it 
for political ends. The question is, can 
they be persuaded to use their power for 
constructive ends and not for ends that 
lead ultimately to mutual destruction? 
Of course many people in the United 
States feel that Russia is intransigent, 
that Russia is not as cooperative in the 
U. N. as the United States presumably 
has proved to be. It is true that the 
American representative at Lake Success 
has been much more agreeable in his rela- 
tions with the U. N. than Mr. Gromyko. 
But, if we look behind the facade of diplo- 
matic language, we may find that on some 
major points the United States is not 
quite as different from Russia as we think. 


Taxe the major question of the veto, 
which has been under so much discussion. 
We must recall for the sake of perspective 
that at San Francisco the United States 
Was just as insistent as Russia that the 
veto for permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council be included in the Charter 
of the U. N. As you may remember, at 
that time the Senators who were members 
of the American delegation insisted that 
the Charter would not be ratified by the 
Senate unless it contained the veto power. 
Since then the United States has realized 
that the veto can be used not only by us 
but against us. This country has tried, 
therefore, to prevent use of the veto on 
issues with which it is peculiarly con- 
cerned, like violation of atomic energy 
control and the question of aid to Greece 
and Turkey. 

Our own initial national reflex was to 
act alone in giving aid to Greece and 
Turkey. We caught ourselves up on that, 
due to the pressure of public opinion. I 
think it is remarkable that public opinion 
proved so very vocal on this question, 
and that the public understood the issue 
clearly enough to make its influence felt 
in government policy. 

But we still have to prove to the world 
that we intend to cooperate with the 
U. N. on issues that may go against us. 
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That certainly was not our attitude about 
the Japanese mandated islands, where our 
insistence that our program be carried 
through — or else!—did not indicate 
that we had become quite such a model 
nation as we like to think. 

The best way for us to reform Russia, I 
believe, is to reform ourselves. I am in- 
clined to think that Russians will follow 
whatever example we set. The Russians 
are very careful about observing the con- 
duct of other great powers. They watch 
what we are doing. They don’t want to be 
left behind. If we can prove to them by 
our own conduct that it is no longer pos- 
sible in international relations to act 
unilaterally, that whatever is done must 
be done through the U. N., I think we 
shall find a change in the point of view of 
the Russians as well as in ourselves. 

If the Senate by a great gesture would 
forgo the use of the veto power for the 
United States on all issues, that would 
be the best way to put Russia on the spot 
in the use of its veto power — a much 
better way than by giving armaments to 
Turkey, but also much more difficult. 


Axoruer question which now preoc- 
cupies us with Russia is the question of 
the conflict between our political and eco- 
nomic systems. Today no one would dis- 
pute that Russia has a political dictator- 
ship which is repugnant to the traditions 
and principles of the United States. But 
it is important for us to realize that the 
traditions of Russia are entirely different 
historically from the traditions of the 
United States. In a country like the United 
States there is no tradition of absolutism. 
In Russia, which for centuries lived under 
absolutist governments, it is not possible 
to expect a quick transition —and a 
quarter of a century is very short — to 
what we call western democracy. 
Moreover, we must realize that many 
of the countries along the borderlands of 
Russia had not achieved, before the war, 
the kind of democracy we have developed 
here. Not much good will come of our 
insisting on the procedural devices of 
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western elections in countries where there 
is as yet no growth of democracy. Democ- 
racy is a plant that cannot flourish under 
all circumstances. Social and economic 
conditions favorable to democracy must 
exist before there is the possibility of de- 
veloping political institutions comparable 
to those that have grown up in the Anglo- 
Saxon countries. 


L- WE want democracy to flourish in the 
countries adjoining Russia, we shall have 
to help these countries develop conditions 
favorable to the growth of democracy. 
Without that it is idle for us to demand 
that an existing government in Poland or 
Bulgaria should give more freedom to the 
opposition. We do not realize that a strong 
political opposition, very often rooted in 
the same principles that inspired nazism 
and fascism, is still struggling for survival 
in these areas. Under these circumstances 
we cannot hope to establish democracy 
by fiat or force. 

The situation in Greece presents us 
with a very great dilemma which faces 
us throughout the world. While we stand 
rightly opposed to political dictatorship 
of the communist type, we must not let 
ourselves become known as a country 
which supports reactionary governments 
solely because they happen also to oppose 
Russia and communism. That is a real 
danger. Because of our fear of communism 
and our fear of Russia we may find our- 
selves in the position of being at the head 
of all those elements throughout the world 
that oppose Russia. 

We have been misled into thinking that 
only two political and economic systems 
are possible: western democracy and Rus- 
sian communism; and that a conflict 
between them is inevitable. This is ob- 
viously not true, and if we would only 
take time to study existing conditions in 
Europe, the Far East, and Latin America, 
we would realize that many people who 
are mortally afraid of Russia’s political 
dictatorship are almost equally afraid of 
the overwhelming economic power of the 
United States. 
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In fact, the search throughout the 
world today is for some formula for hu- 
man existence which will be neither Rus- 
sian nor American, a formula which can 
perhaps best be typified by what is being 
tried out by the Labor Government in 
England. The British are seeking a way 
of life which will combine the voluntarily 
accepted controls that are necessary for 
the existence of a community in an indus- 
trial era, with the individual liberty which 
is essential for the growth of the human 
being. This search for a formula which 
will combine controls and freedom is the 
paramount political trend in our time. And 
the United States would be in a much 
stronger international position in its re- 
lations to Russia if at this moment we 
would throw away our fear of what is 
called socialism abroad and support those 
groups everywhere who, while opposing 
communism, are seeking to achieve polit- 
ical and social freedoms with some degree 
of controlled economy. 


Prnnars the greatest contribution we 
could make to the political thinking of our 
time would be to realize that the whole 
world, since the war and as a result of the 
war, has moved, by a sort of geologic shift, 
left of center. It has not moved all the 
way over to the left, not all the way over 
to communism; for Russian communism 
has alienated many people by its arbitrary 
and violent methods. But the world has 
moved left of center, and there it may be- 
come stabilized unless we oppose this 
trend. 

If we recognize this, if we apply the 
formula prescribed by Secretary of State 
Marshall for our relations with China, of 
working with what he has called the lib- 
eral elements throughout the world, then 
we shall be in a much more effective posi- 
tion to withstand the pressure of commu- 
nist propaganda than we are today. But in 
using the phrase “liberal” we must bear 
in mind that today it is socialism which is 
the modern liberalism, and that we can- 
not expect the world to go back to 1939 
and certainly not to 1914, 
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So our best hope is to put ourselves at 
the head of this movement for social and 
economic freedom throughout the world 
instead of trying to brake it on the suspi- 
cion that all this ferment everywhere is 
connected with communism. My own 
guess is that even if Russia had never 
existed, even if Marx and Lenin had never 
been heard of, we would still have ferment 
throughout the world today. There are 
many other forces at work besides com- 
munism, and if we could only recognize 
this we would be able to formulate a more 
realistic foreign policy. 


Ar THE same time, it is important for us 
to understand that the rest of the world 
has been devastated and impoverished by 
war — a fact many of us have not been 
able to grasp. We think that Russia is 
now becoming an economic menace to 
us. But Russia is not an industrial nation; 
it is not competing with us for markets. 
If Russia is an economic challenge to us, 
it is only because, as a result of its im- 
poverishment, it needs everything. It is 
the largest market in the world today 
for all kinds of capital and consumer 
goods. Any country which has anything to 
sell will find a ready market in Russia. 

The problem, of course, is how will 
the Russians pay these countries for what 
they get. What the Russians are doing is 
to work on a short-term basis of barter 
agreements with any countries willing to 
accept such terms. This kind of barter is 
distasteful to us at a time when we are 
trying to promulgate a policy of freer 
international trade. 

If we are to promote our objective of 
freer international trade we must remem- 
ber that we shall have to pay something 
for it. We can’t expect that merely by our 
policy of free trade we shall get larger mar- 
kets for the products of our expanded in- 
dustries. We must also provide larger 
markets here for the products of other 
countries. We cannot simply export; we 
must also import the goods of other coun- 
tries, if for no other reason than that they 


can repay our loans to them only by sell- 
ing goods in this country for dollars. If we 
want to meet Russia’s economic challenge 
we must do more than merely preach 
world trade; we must actually practice it. 

The United States possesses enormously 
greater resources than Russia has at its 
command. It is important that we should 
view our economic power with a sense of 
responsibility for its use. If we use our 
economic power only for political ends, 
only to build up countries which happen 
to oppose Russia, we shall not garner 
much from that kind of economic policy. 
Our policy should be set in a larger frame- 
work of helping to reconstruct and reha- 
bilitate all countries which are in need, on 
the condition that this rehabilitation is 
for constructive purposes and not for war. 


ly SUMMING up our relations with Rus- 
sia, we might say that the United States 
is in an incomparably stronger position 
than Russia today, both from the stand- 
point of its political system and its eco- 
nomic power. But it remains to be seen 
how we will exercise this great power. 

I have found it astonishing that a 
country like the United States, which has 
been so successful in advertising the 
mortal danger of living without the right 
mouthwash, or using the wrong soap- 
flakes, has not been equally successful in 
advertising the great advantages of de- 
mocracy. We can successfully advertise 
the value of democracy, only if we live 
democracy — not merely talk about it. 

The conflict between Russia and the 
United States today is a conflict both of 
interests and of ideas, but on one point 
the two countries agree — on the need for 
improving the lot of the common man, 
the need to abolish poverty, to promote 
health and education, to enlarge all the 
activities that lead to a better human life. 
It is along these lines that the United 
States and Russia should be competing 
today. In that competition there need be 
defeat for none and there can be victories 
for all. 





Education, the Tool of Society 


By SuSAN 


W: HAVE been asked to direct our 
thinking today toward that phase of 
the work of the Association which is basic 
in its origin and its continuance — educa- 
tion — and to consider education realis- 
tically in its relation to those forces that 
are determining the pattern of society. 

The task is difficult from the standpoint 
of instant audience appeal. For when 
through the radio, the press, speeches, and 
general conversation, constant claim is 
made on our consideration of some topic, 
we are inclined after a while, even though 
unconsciously, to set up a barrier between 
ourselves and continued assault. If it is 
difficult to speak colorfully, it is impossible 
not to speak tritely. For triteness is truth- 
fulness, since it is the truth in a statement 
which inspires repetition. 

From the founding of our republic the 
importance of a system of public educa- 
tion has been urged upon us. The founders 
of our country recognized that the strong- 
est bulwark for the preservation of their 
magnificent experiment in government 
was not a large standing army, not a 
treasury crammed with gold, not the 
security of dividing seas; but a people 
who had knowledge of and a belief in cer- 
tain indispensable things. It was the duty 
of the schools, they maintained, to propa- 
gate these beliefs. 

But while the presidents from Mount 
Vernon to Hyde Park were affirming this, 
the people were independently evolving 
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their own idea of education as a measure 
of the material success and social standing 
which they desired for themselves and for 
their children. 

Parents sacrificing to make possible 
more schooling for their children, boys 
and girls working their way through col- 
lege, others holding jobs by day and going 
to school by night, are commonplaces that 
have long been accepted as part of the 
American way of life. Now there is an- 
other phenomenon in the thousands of 
service men and women who see in the 
sudden opportunity to go on with their 
education a means of securing for them- 
selves good lives marked by the respect of 
their fellows, financial competence and 
security, and that Merlin-gleam called 
happiness. This naive faith in the unlim- 
ited power of education is one of the 
marvelous facets of the American mind. 

It is also one of the most tragic, for this 
faith is often misplaced. There is nothing 
about a college degree which guarantees 
for a woman a happy and adequate 
motherhood. High school units and college 
hours do not transfer directly into dollars 
and cents. Knowledge gained from books 
does not always give its possessor the 
ability to solve personal problems or to 
understand current issues vital to him. 
Nor does education on the whole deter- 
mine, direct, and change to the degree to 
which we so hopefully wish that it would, 
those forces which make up man’s mate- 
rial and social culture. 


War has formal education as the perfect 
panacea for the ills of mankind so often 
disappointed us? Why, in all realism, 
is it likely to continue to disappoint us? 
One reason is that formal education is 
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not all of education. A summer spent in 
the country or an afternoon in a back 
alley may mark a child for good or evil as 
surely as do his experiences within the 
classroom. All experiences which come his 
way are grist for his mill of learning. Not 
only is it true that when a child is attend- 
ing school he is there for less than a third 
of the day, but under our inadequate and 
loosely enforced school laws, he may spend 
but a brief portion of his whole life under 
the influence of the school. 


Tus tools of learning, furthermore, the 
communicative skills of reading, writing, 
listening, and speaking, are so basic that 
once acquired they can be used by the 
person who,has mastered them for a selec- 
tive and self-directed education. When a 
teacher puts these keys into the hands of 
the learner, she thereby relinquishes con- 
trol over his education. The child or man 
may use those keys to unlock great 
treasures to be assimilated and used pro- 
ductively, as Lincoln and Edison used 
them, or to discover things which he will 
turn as weapons against society. 


You may have heard the jingle that 
went around during the first days of the 
war: 


This world is very funny, 

Its wonders never cease. 

All educated nations are at war, 

All savages at peace. 
Learning may be a tool for building a 
social structure wisely and well. But it 
may be a plaything for idle days or an in- 
strument for destruction. No, it is not 
wise to place an unquestioning faith in the 
power of education to correct social dis- 
orders and maladjustments. To do so is to 
put education again in the position of a 
scapegoat:on whom are placed the sins of 
many. 

But since we are looking frankly at 
education, let us admit that the school 
system does have sins of its own. It can, 
for instance, aggravate social problems 
and align itself with those very forces 
which are making an uneasy society. An 
authoritative teacher, for instance, and a 
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timid child; or a child with poor learning 
ability and a teacher with poorer teaching 
skill; a schedule so bare of recreational and 
social features that there is left nothing 
but dreary boredom, may contribute to 
juvenile delinquency. With the sharp in- 
crease in incompetent teachers, the heavy 
student load, the overcrowded school 
plants, this is no time to assume that our 
educational system as it is now set up can 
effectively fit man to align himself with 
the best of the social forces of his day and 
to oppose those that weaken the fibre of 
society. 


Avorner reason why it must not be too 
readily assumed that education can act as 
a quick compulsion on the social forces of 
the day is that education never catches up 
with life. William Fielding Ogburn in his 
Social Changes points out that changes 
occur in material culture before they do in 
adaptive culture (such as the mores, folk- 
ways, and social institutions). If material 
culture changes too rapidly, cultural lags 
pile up and maladjustment and turmoil 
result. He lists six reasons for the inertia 
which leads a culture to change slowly, all 
of which are inherent in our educational 
system. 

The first is difficulty of dissemination 
and invention which makes it easier to use 
an existing form than to create a new one. 
Secondly, there are vested interests which 
oppose new situations affecting the power 
and status of a particular group. There is 
also the influence of ‘tradition which is 
hostile to a change of mores since the cus- 
tomary seems safe. The law of habit 
makes it easier for certain responses to 
stimuli to follow a previously used chan- 
nel than to find new ones. Social pressure 
enforces conformity to group standards; 
and lastly, the human mind has a con- 
venient black-out system whereby it tends 
to forget the unpleasant and glorify the 
past as “the good old days.” 

Applications of these checks which so- 
ciety puts on rapid change are readily 
found in our educational system. Cer- 
tainly it is easier to use an old curriculum 
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or an outmoded physical plant than to 
summon the creative thinking needed to 
change one or to levy the taxes to replace 
the other. 

There are no stronger vested interests 
in our country than those to be found in 
academic circles, especially on the college 
level. In fact, the strangle-hold which col- 
leges have had upon the curriculum and 
teaching practices in high schools may be 
interpreted as a means of maintaining the 
status quo of the university system itself. 

Nor is the public school free from the 
charge that one group seeks to retain 
power at the expense of other groups. In 
very few situations is there full democratic 
participation by teachers and students, as 
well as by the administration, in planning 
for school programs and policies and in the 
allocation of responsibilities for carrying 
them out. 

The influence of tradition in education 
and the power of habit — which is respon- 
sible for so much poor teaching — are self 
evident. So is that social pressure which 
enforces conformity to group standards 
through isolating or ridiculing anyone who 
interferes with the established collective 
effort. To know that, one need not have 
been a pioneer in “ progressive education” 
or a member of the faculty of Black 
Mountain or St. John’s. One need only, at 
a meeting of one’s own faculty, make a 
timid suggestion that something new be 
tried. There is nothing more withering to 
a new idea than the collective stare of an 
entrenched faculty. 


Ar A recent meeting of the Alabama 
State Division of the AAUW, Dr. Con- 
stance Warren, speaking on what alumnae 
groups could do for their colleges, advised 
them first of all not to become sentimental 
about their Alma Mater. “For if you 
do,” she admonished them, “five years 
after graduation when you visit your col- 
lege, you will want to find it just as it was 
in the idyllic days when you were a stu- 
dent. If it is,” she concluded, “put it 
down that the school is dead.” But in- 
stead of recognizing an unchanged state as 
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moribund, the public see any deviation 
from the curriculum of their day as 
retrogression and in a glorification of past 
struggles glorify themselves as successful 
protagonists. , 

So far these remarks have taken a nega- 
tive tone. It would seem, if all that has 
been said is frue, that in our trustful 
thinking we have assigned to education 
an impossible task. : 

Then what is the challenge to educa- 
tion? The answer is simple — to do the 
impossible. For to fit man to live har- 
moniously and intelligently in his natural, 
material, and social environment and to 
strive ceaselessly to make that environ- 
ment a fit place for man to live in is the 
sole function of education. Only as it suc- 
ceeds in doing this is the whole elaborate 
system justified. Only on the basis of its 
measurable results can it merit our his- 
torical faith and our continued support. 


Waar, then, are some of the impera- 
tives confronting education today in its 
dual task of preparing man to conform to 
the world in which he lives at the same 
time that he uses his intelligence to deter- 
mine the nature of the world? 

The simple and long-accepted purpose 
of education is to enable men to live to- 
gether happily. To achieve this, education 
must come to grips more firmly and real- 
istically than it yet has with the science of 
human relations. Through a clearly de- 
clared purpose and a curriculum to imple- 
ment this -urpose it must develop those 
human understandings and_ techniques 
which are necessary for successful group 
living. 

The first of these understandings is 
man’s knowledge of himself. It has been 
suggested that perhaps man does notywant 
to know himself, that he hesitates to be 
analyzed scientifically lest a comforting 
delusion of his greatness and invincibility 
be destroyed. Hence, the delay in perfect- 
ing psychology as a science after the ear- 
lier mastery of such abstruse and objec- 
tive sciences as mathematics and physics. 

But the study of the mind and personal- 











ity of man is now a recognized science 
with accumulated data on the attitudes 
and desires which motivate action. In- 
security, fear, prejudices, misplaced loyal- 
ties are personal characteristics expressed 
in undesirable social conduct. Their 
causes can be determined, they can be 
detected and measured objectively, and 
threugh wise guidance they can be elimi- 
nated or directed to more constructive 
expression. 


One of the obligations of education is to 
use, more than it has heretofore done, the 
psychological tests and personality meas- 
urements which are available. Any school 
system which would serve its students 
adequately must have clinical resources 
for intelligence ratings and personality 
studies and guidance programs directed 
by trained and sympathetic persons. It is 
futile to say to a child, ‘‘ Live happily and 
be a good citizen.”” We must seek out and 
correct personality maladjustments which 
cause unhappiness and use all the knowl- 
edge at our command to guide him in right 
social attitudes. 

For there is no alien body known 
as society; there is only a composite of 
many individuals, and the character and 
strength of the social group is the charac- 
ter and strength of its members. Educa- 
tion has long believed this and centered 
its program around the individual child. 
But there are now available means of 
knowing the child as a functional member 
of society which are less fallible than the 
subjective teacher-judgments of the past, 
and one of the obligations which educa- 
tion owes to society is the early clinical 
diagnosis and correction of personality 
traits which, if left unchecked, may in 
maturity result in citizens antagonistic to 
social good or merely indifferent. 

For a child may evolve a set of aims 
which will bring him personal happiness 
and success, and a slightly larger group of 
individual aims which will include the 
well-being of his family and those close to 
him, without moving on to altruistic ones 
for the good of society. To push back the 
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horizons of a man’s soul and free him 
from provincialism, personal or geo- 
graphic, is one of the great responsibilities 
of education. 

Never has that been more true than 
today when the frightening annihilation 
of distance, the terrific increase in speed, 
the very raising of the roof of our world in 
the discovery of how to use the strato- 
sphere, have brought the once vast ex- 
panse of the earth down to a compact and 
comprehensible compass. It is no longer 
possible, if it ever was, for a man “to be 
an island entire of itself,” set in a sea of 
oblivion. He is, as John Donne said three 
hundred years ago, a “piece of the con- 
tinent, a part of the main.” What affects 
others, affects him, and what he does not 
do for others impoverishes his own life 
materially and spritually. 


In our American democracy we have 
made much of the romantic tenet of the 
importance of the individual. Out of that 
belief has come our system of popular 
government and such expressions as the 
right of the individual to worship his God 
as he sees fit, the frontier spirit and west- 
ward expansion, private enterprise, and 
the system of capitalism. To lose this be- 
lief in the importance of the individual 
would be to lose one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the American mind. But 
to fail to modify it in the light of a new 
social order whose members are insepara- 
bly bound together would be disastrous. 

To provide this balance between the 
individual and society is the function of 
education. In formal schooling it means 
curriculum materials on social and eco- 
nomic factors of national importance and 
some of the simpler findings of social 
anthropology so that members of one 
race may know those of other races, may 
better understand qualities which are 
common to all mankind and cultural fac- 
tors which make racial differences. 

The term formal schooling does not 
cover all education or all those who need 
educating. What education can really do 
as a social force, we do not know because 
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we have never tried it. In all its ramifica- 
tions it means not only a basic elementary 
schooling for all, but a continued educa- 
tion for adults which will help them meet 
current issues and adjust to changing so- 
cial patterns. 


[- THE gap between material and adap- 
tive cultures is to be closed, there must be 
instituted a program of adult education 
more thorough and sweeping than we have 
ever before envisioned, and it must use 
those techniques best suited for reaching 
the general populace — the radio, motion 
pictures, and the popular press. Too much 
of our adult education now is directed to- 
ward the already educated. An article in 
the Atlantic Monthly on the needs of 
education reaches only those who are al- 
ready so well educated that they can read 
the Atlantic Monthly. It does not reach 
those who lack the ability and desire to 
read sustained, expository prose, whose 
minds must be entered through a quick, 
sensory appeal to eye and ear. 

“Art,” said Aristotle, “is to please and 
inform.” The two newest forms of man’s 
creative expression, the radio and the 
motion picture, may do much to raise 
themselves to the full stature of great 
arts by providing both entertainment and 
intellectual challenge. What we may re- 
gret in their present misuse should not 
blind us to their great educational poten- 
tialities. Mass media of communication 
should, however, be supplemented by 
community forums and discussions and 
by other established techniques of inform- 
ing public opinion. It is the citizen of to- 
day, not the citizen of tomorrow, who will 
accept or reject such an immediate ques- 
tion as the United Nations. 

Other vital problems on which our ci- 
tizenry needs to be informed, if national 
action is to be intelligent and honest, are 
in your thinking. They provide the head- 
lines to our daily papers, the discussion 
topics for public forums. For brevity let 
me push behind some of these problems to 
the attitudes which cause them. 

Repeatedly I am impressed by Cardi- 
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nal Newman’s moving definition of the 
“truly great intellect” — 

which has been disciplined to the perfection 
of its powers, which knows, and thinks while 
it knows, which has learned to leaven the dense 
mass of facts with the elastic force of reason, 
such an intellect cannot be partial, cannot be 
exclusive, cannot be impetuous, cannot be at a 
loss, cannot but be patient, collected, and ma- 
jestically calm, because it discerns the end in 
every beginning, the origin in every end, the 
law in every interruption, the limit in each 
delay; because it ever knows where it stands, 
and how its path lies from one point to another. 


It has “‘almost supernatural charity from 
its freedom from littleness and prejudice,” 
and “to have even a portion of this illumi- 
native reason . . . puts the mind above 
the influence of chance and necessity, 
above anxiety, suspense, unsettlement, 
and superstition. . . .” 

If there were perfection of this kind in 
the collective mind, Utopia would come 
and there would be no social conflicts and 
problems. But even a single mind groping 
toward the ideal can be a small Utopia, 
a light to those who move in darkness. 
Every person who desires to be truly 
educated realizes this and strives always 
for intellectual and spiritual discipline 
and for “The clear, calm, accurate vision 
and comprehension of all things, as far 
as the finite mind can embrace them.” 


Waar is being said is that if education 
would align itself with the best social ob- 
jectives of the day, it must teach those 


fundamental attitudes which underlie 
moral action. There has been no time in 
recent history, not even during the war, 
when there was so much need for mental 
serenity and balance and for a realization 
of the sources of discord which breed 
enmity among men. 

There was, for instance, in this country 
a few short years ago a white flame of 
indignation at the persecution of minority 
groups in other parts of the world. That 
flame has died down now; it flares up 
sporadically over the sins of others but 
gives out little light and less heat over our 
own shortcomings. Yet, if it is true that 











there is now One World, a sore spot any- 
where is capable of infecting the whole 
body. If there is one case of bubonic 
plague in the Orient, the Occident is not 
free from the threat of an epidemic. If the 
seeds of prejudice are being nurtured and 
kept alive by any group against any other 
group or idea, no race, nation, or belief 
is safe from having that prejudice turned 
in due time against it. 


Ber how does one learn to protect the 
rights of others, to realize that the for- 
tunes of a group are not divisible? As the 
ever-widening circles in a body of water 
all started from some stone dropped in 
their center, the individual learns and 
practices social adjustments in the imme- 
diate unit of which he is a part. In former 
days this was the family with its close 
cultural ties, its large number of members, 
covering generally three generations, held 
together by economic and social necessity 
and attached to some physical spot which 
gave it a rooted character. But sociologists 
tell us that the American family, as thus 
characterized, has practically disappeared. 

Change from old patterns of behavior, 
emphasis on material success, the increase 
of personal tensions in the constant strug- 
gle of the individual for freedom, have all 
contributed to the instability of the fam- 
ily, as have commercialization of amuse- 
ment and readiness of transportation 
which makes it easy for a member to leave 
the modern equivalent of the family 
hearth if he has no desire to stay. The re- 
sults can be seen in such disturbing social 
problems as the high divorce rate, juvenile 
delinquency, and personality maladjust- 
ments which stem from an insecure child- 
hood. 

There are hundreds of thousands of 
homes, however, which are still the ani- 
mating centers for the lives of their mem- 
bers, where children are loved and care- 
fully reared; where there is harmony 
between the parents and happiness and 
security for all. This kind of family pre- 
sents an ideal cultural pattern from which 
the individual derives deep inner satisfac- 
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tions and securities that he does not get 
elsewhere. Constructive agencies, religi- 
ous, educational, and social, instead of 
abandoning the family as an outmoded 
cultural unit, are seeking to strengthen 
it through programs based on its role in a 
changing society. The patriarchal family 
that a former society encouraged and de- 
manded is being replaced by the “com- 
panionship” family in which relation- 
ships among persons are the ties that hold 
the unit together. 

But in modern times even the best func- 
tioning family has certain social inade- 
quacies which necessitate its being a part 
of a larger cultural unit, the community. 
City planners are seeing new building 
projects not as streets lined with rows of 
identical houses extended like rigid ten- 
tacles from the body of the crowded city, 
but as communities with some autonomy 
of their own and with such communal 
features as parks and other recreational 
facilities and an auditorium for town meet- 
ings and social gatherings. 


Wirn such a movement the school 
should heartily identify itself. Too rarely 
does the school extend itself into the com- 
munity and offer to a sufficient degree 
those services which as a tax-supported 
institution it should be able to offer. Its 
physical plant with playgrounds, gym- 
nasium, cafeteria, auditorium, shops, and 
laboratories is a perfect community center. 
At present with its inadequate and over- 
worked staff, it can do little better than it 
is now doing; but public interest and sup- 
port can produce a school-centered com- 
munity and a community-centered school. 

Through an extended schedule such a 
school could serve the whole social, recre- 
ational, and civic life of the community. 
It could carry on the much-needed pro- 
gram of adult education mentioned above, 
offering, for instance, classes in marriage 
and family living. It could maintain a 
child-guidance clinic staffed by a psychi- 
atrist, psychologist, and trained social 
and health workers where emotional dis- 
turbances and physical weaknesses might 
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be diagnosed and corrected before a per- 
son is marred and before he himself mars 
society. It could supplement its faculty 
with the part-time services of skilled 
people in the community. 

It could, legitimately, by sponsoring 
public forums and classes in current 
events, help the citizens in a wise use of 
their power of franchise. There is plenty 
of evidence in other countries on what 
happens when formal education separates 
itself from political patterns as a think- 
ing, determining factor. 


Tue recent United States Education 
Mission to Germany states in its report 
that one of the obstacles to teaching dem- 
ocratic participation in government in 
that country is that the German “dis- 
dains politics because he thinks it un- 
worthy of his idealism.” It is the belief of 
the Education Mission that in our task 
of replacing totalitarianism with democ- 
racy “ . we must communicate in 
every idiom at our command that... 
politics is the democratic arena of the 
adult and is the immediate and continu- 
ing condition of education for the dem- 
ocratic way of life.” 

The Nazi regime demonstrated what 
could be done by using schools for the 
propagation of party principles and for 
the interests of pressure groups. Some- 
where between the two extremes of the 
Weimar and Nazi philosophies lies the 
democratic concept which trains not for 
aloofness nor for blind acceptance but for 
creative participation. 

But the same enthusiasm must be 
brought to bear upon the freeing as upon 
the enslaving of action. Howard Mumford 
Jones in his compelling collection of es- 
says, Education and World Tragedy, has 
said that the most serious educational de- 
mand in the United States at the mo- 
ment is for a democratic dynamic as vital 
to the democratic state as the communist 
dynamic seems to be to Russia. 

To secure such a dynamic, education 
must teach not only cardinal principles 
of democracy but also a deep loyalty and 
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devotion to the country itself. This loy- 
alty can grow out of the knowledge of the 
history of Ameriza and the central values 
in it: the principle of human equality and 
brotherhood; the processes of free inquiry, 
discussion, and group decision; the idea 
of the obligation and nobility of labor. 
The historical manifestations of these 
principles must be made appealing, dra- 
matic, even glamorous to youth. 


Is A CRIsIs there is no time to stop and 
wonder if our country merits our faith. 
That is a belief which should have been 
drawn into our beings with the first breath 
and nurtured by our unremitting zeal to 
make it worthy of that faith. In this new 
world which has been created through 
destruction we cannot allow ourselves the 
luxury of the adolescent cynicism of the 
twenties. There is time only for the ma- 
turity of faith. 

The word faith suggests an individual 
spiritual possession rather than a group 
abstraction. It is a quality which needs 
to be deeply implanted in the individual, 
first for his own survival and second for 
its extension into the culture of our day. 
We are a fear-ridden people. Science has 
given us a healthy, questioning attitude 
which would substitute reason for super- 
stition and lead us beyond blind accep- 
tance into an active search for proof. 
But it has no answer for the things which 
cannot be proved, for the verities which 
transcend the known. For that, man 
needs a steady, spiritual faith that there 
is a purpose for life, that he was not born 
simply to die, that the travail of the 
individual and of society is not without 
meaning, and that life is not all travail 
but daily filled with glory and the materi- 
als for happiness. A return is needed to 
the religious emphasis which was once 
the primary aim of education. The re- 
sponsibility for this return must be shared 
by the church, the home, and the school. 
We have the right to expect from educa- 
tion development of moral courage and 
spiritual elevation as well as intellectual 
clarity. 
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But the individual needs not only a 
large, inclusive faith. He needs also steady- 
ing beliefs for his everyday living. One of 
these is a belief in what constitutes suc- 
cess, for the fear of failure is deeply im- 
bedded in our social thought. Society is 
fiercely competitive. The youths who 
brought the word from Marathon, or the 
good news from Ghent to Aix, or the mes- 
sage to the inhabitants of Lexington, 
Concord, and other hamlets had a leisurely 
journey in comparison with the race the 
American business man runs every day 
against his competitors. To meet, to pass, 
to grasp, to hold, are the drives which 
animate much of a man’s life. 

For this economic competition there is 
the feminine counterpart of romantic suc- 
cess. Exaggeration of the importance of 
romantic love and its quick and easy ful- 
fillment is one of the worst psychological 
distortions of our age. No girl can pos- 
sibly get a true idea of the responsibilities 
and dignity of marriage from advertise- 
ments of toothpaste, deodorants, and flat 
silver, or from many of the movies she 
sees, radio plays she hears, or magazine 
stories she reads. 


The only safeguard against distorted 
social values is a sound sense of individual 
values. Against the business of life needs 
to be put the art of living. In making art 
out of nature, the artist applies standards 
of selection and rejection, balance, propor- 
tion, decorum, harmony, and unity. These 
are all concepts which can be learned 
through example and precept and can be 
applied to the material of living as surely 
as to a canvas or a keyboard. 

Another life-giving quality which an 
individual should have is an identification 
with traditions which will give him a feel- 
ing of being part of a continuing process. 
As a teacher of literature, I am quick to 
see the traditional value of great literature 
through which run the continuing threads 
of man’s existence: history in which the 
far becomes the near; fiction and drama in 
which the personal problem is the uni- 
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versal; poetry in which we see recorded, 
for all, our own emotions. All art is, in 
fact, the funded wisdom of the race. 


‘Ts reference to the function of the 
arts leads to the inevitable question of 
what kind of education produces the rich- 
est kind of life for the individual con- 
cerned. It is a question as old as man’s 
critical thinking. You are familiar with 
the experiments going on in colleges and 
universities and the reports thereon. The 
Harvard Report on General Education in 
a Free Society; the Basic College plan at 
Michigan; the junior college core courses 
at Princeton; the “Great Issue” courses 
on the senior level at Dartmouth; the 
one hundred best books curriculum at St. 
John’s College; the Chicago plan; the 
required course in “Introduction of Con- 
temporary Civilization” taught success- 
fully at Columbia College for many years 
and recently supplemented by similar 
ones in other humanities and the sciences. 
All these changes in curricula are premised 
on a belief that technical knowledge does 
not equate with personal effectiveness, 
and that specialized and vocational train- 
ing alone does not produce intelligent 
citizenship. They are, in brief, a plea for a 
liberal arts education. 

But it is not sufficient to take refuge 
in the slogan of a liberal arts education 
without challenging its immediate con- 
tent and clarifying sharply what that con- 
tent is supposed to do. Liberal arts educa- 
tion in its zeal to avoid being useful must 
not drift into being merely useless. But 
it has contemporary values as great as 
those found in technological training. It 
can develop within the individual a 
nucleus of spiritual qualities from which 
he can draw abundant life. 

There are other imperatives for educa- 
tion which in the press of time must be 
passed over. Foremost among them is the 
need for a social consciousness of world 
scope. Underlying all that has been said 
here is the realization of the terrifying 
contraction of the world, of the complete 
loss of independence and isolation which 
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were once so comforting to nations, and 
of the necessity to teach both the young 
and the adult that there need not be ter- 
ror and loss in that contraction but gain 
if we use to the full our intelligence and 
moral sense. But that idea has been 
treated elsewhere in our program. Let me 
go on to one other imperative in modern 
education which, it seems to me, is pe- 
culiarly the interest of the American 
Association of University Women. 


Tue greatest source of latent power in 
this country is its women. They have 
a numerical advantage over men and they 
control a considerable part of our econ- 
omy; but they have not yet reached their 
full stature of responsible citizenship. 
A great flood of articles and books has 
been coming out since around 1939 on 
the status of women in modern society, 
ranging in tone from venomous name-call- 
ing, through brittle cleverness and kindly 
attempts to explain social pressure upon 
women, to dispassionate physiological and 
psychological studies. The consensus of 
these writings seems to be that women 
have failed to find and maintain a produc- 
tive place in the present social order. 
Robbed of their importance as economic 
factors in the family, women, the writers 
say, have turned to frustration and idle- 
ness or to feminism in which they dissi- 
pate their energy and brains in a senseless 
sex-competition. 

We should wrong ourselves and the 
ideals of our Association if we agreed un- 
conditionally with these writers. We know 
too many exceptions to their point of 
view, women who are not only devoted 
but intelligent homemakers, others who 
have met successfully the demands of 
business and professional life, and a 
smaller number who have worked out a 
satisfactory balance between a family life 
and occupations outside the home. Even 
Pearl Buck’s “gunpowder women,” suf- 
fering from too many privileges, are 
charged to go off if they could be sure of 
their aim. There are countless ways in 
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which women are contributing construc- 
tively to the present-day world. But 
women have just begun to glimpse what 
they can do for the welfare of society 
and to care tremendously about doing it. 


Tis dilemma of modern woman can be 
solved by a clear idea of what her function 
in society is, by writings of a constructive 
nature to educate the public on this func- 
tion, and a reorganization and pointing 
up of secondary and higher education for 
women so that their potential power may 
be turned into creditable and considerable 
performance. 

For seventy-five years the door of higher 
education has been either ajar or wide 
open to women. Yet, with the exception 
of some clearly identified fields like home 
economics, the curriculum into which 
women have had to fit themselves was 
designed for men. Certainly there should 
be much similarity in the education of- 
fered to both sexes; but these similarities 
should be purposeful, not casual and 
imitative. 

We need urgently to know what kind 
of education women should have for 
recognizable social needs. The most direct 
way to find this out is to ask women 
themselves. The Foster and Wilson study, 
Women After College, needs to be followed 
by similar studies broader in scope which 
presumably would come to the same con- 
clusion on the bewilderment of women 
college graduates who find that their edu- 
cation has not adequately prepared them 
for home and married life, for jobs, or for 
practical participation in civie and polit- 
ical affairs. 

But from these studies should come 
also specific information on this vital 
problem of training women to bring the 
full impact of their power to bear upon the 
social objectives of the day. 

There are more than 100,000 women’s 
organizations in the United States. Of 
them all, the American Association of 
University Women has the most particular 
and inherent interest in the education of 
women. If we really want to make our 



















contribution to social dynamics, if we 
want to help close the gap between educa- 
tion and social forces, the field lies ready 
and waiting for us in a study of what kind 
of education is most urgently needed to 
train women to assume their full responsi- 
bilities as contributing members of society. 

I have outlined here, in the thinking 
of one person, the challenge to “Schools 
for a New World.” Can our schools meet 
it? I am not one of these people who see 
little that is right with our educational 
system today. There is a great deal that 
is right. No, the schools have by no means 
totally failed, and we would do wrong if 
we did not recognize and pay tribute to 
the research, creative thinking, and sim- 
ple hard work which is going on in the 
educational profession today. 

If there are any marks of failure, the 
fault is society’s. If this discussion had 
been given a year ago, even six months 
ago, it would have been necessary to un- 
derscore the present crisis in education. 
But magazines, newspapers, the radio, re- 
ports of professional organizations, have 
so thoroughly brought the situation to the 
attention of the public that every literate 
and interested citizen knows what the 
critical factors are. 

The greatest of them all is “The Van- 
ishing Teacher.” So acute is this problem 
that it was a temptation to center the 
comments this morning around the neces- 
sity for attracting into the profession not 
just teachers, but superior teachers. For 
the essential need of society has been and 
always will be the need for great teachers. 
“The wealth of the community shall flow 
out like water for the employment of 
such teachers,” said William Ellery Chan- 
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ning one hundred years ago, “for en- 
listing powerful and generous minds in 
the work of giving impulse to their race.” 
“The wealth of the community shall 
flow out . . .” Therein lies the challenge 
to society — to underwrite the program 
which education stands ready to offer 
and to reaffirm its faith in the power of 
education. When society makes large 
sacrifices for education, she will have the 
right to make large demands upon it. 





Bor the terms society and education sug- 
gest a division which is false. For educa- 
tion is itself a social force, a means of 
reaching a social objective. These remarks 
have been called “* Education, the Tool of 
Society,” as if education were something 
society took up and laid down at will. 
Rather it is a part of the body itself. 
“Neither is Understanding a tool, as we 
are apt to figure,” said Carlyle; “it is a 
hand which can handle any tool.” A better 
caption would be “ Education, the Hands 
of Society.” But society has no hands of 
its own; it has only the hands of you, of 
me, and of all the citizens of the country. 

What will be done to prepare man for 
his place in the New World, and to pre- 
pare that world for man, is what we do or 
leave undone. The challenge to every 
individual is tremendous; to those who 
have had the privileges of advanced edu- 
cation it lies beyond mere words and finds 
its fit expression only in action. The Amer- 
ican Association of University Women 
can make a historic contribution to con- 
temporary social progress by a redefining, 
a focusing, and a carrying out of the 
primary purpose of the organization, a 
program of “practical education.” 


CONVENTION BUSINESS 


Action by the Biennial National Meeting April 18, 1947 


NATIONAL OFFICERS ELECTED 


New Officers 


The new President of AAUW is Dr. 
Althea Kratz Hottel (Mrs. A. B. Hottel, 
Jr.), who has been Dean of Women and 
instructor in sociology at the University 
of Pennsylvania since 1936. She is a former 
president of the Pennsylvania Association 
of Deans of Women, and was president of 
the Philadelphia Branch of AAUW, 1944-— 
46. From 1942 to 1946 she was chairman 
of the operating committee of the War 
Job Information Center for Women in 
Philadelphia, which was sponsored by the 
AAUW there. She is on the executive 
board of the Citizens Committee for Dis- 
placed Persons, and on the Citizens Com- 
mittee on Public Education in Phila- 
delphia. 

During the summer of 1946, Dr. Hottel 
attended the British International Stu- 
dent Service Conference in England and 
the World Student Federation Conference 
in Switzerland. She was an observer at the 
World Student Congress in Prague. In 
France, Italy, Holland, Belgium and 
Czechoslovakia, as a representative of 
AAUW, Dr. Hottel conferred with leaders 
of the federations of university women 
regarding AAUW International Study 
Grants. 

A graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania with B.S., M.A and Ph.D. de- 
grees, Dr. Hottel taught at Wilmington, 
Delaware, and was Dean of Instruction 
at Queens College, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, before taking her present position. 


Dean Hottel is the wife of Mr. A. B. 
Hottel, Jr., a businessman of Philadelphia. 

Judge Dorothy Kenyon, of New York 
City, was elected Second Vice-President. 
Judge Kenyon is well known in AAUW, 
having served as a member of the national 
Committee on Economic and Legal Status 
of Women. She is at present the United 
States delegate on the Commission on the 
Status of Women of the United Nations. 
Judge Kenyon holds an A.B. from Smith 
College, and J.D. from New York Univer- 
sity Law School. She has practiced law in 
New York City since 1919, and was Judge 
of the Municipal Court of New York City, 
1939-40. 

Elinor Hensley (Mrs. Charles S.) Blue- 
mel of Denver, Colorado, is the new Re- 
gional Vice-President for the Rocky Moun- 
tain Region. Mrs. Bluemel is remembered 
by hundreds of AAUW members as the 
efficient manager of the 1939 Convention 
in Denver. She has served as president 
of the Denver Branch, and as president 
of the Colorado State Division. Mrs. 
Bluemel holds an A.B. from Colorado 
College. She has also studied at the Uni- 
versity of Denver and at Goucher College. 

Mary Power (Mrs. R. W.) Holmstedt 
of Bloomington, Indiana, was elected Re- 
gional Vice-President for the Northeast 
Central Region. Mrs. Holmstedt has 
served for eight years on the Board of the 
Indiana State Division, and for four years 
as state division president. She is a member 
of the Bloomington City Council — the 
first and only woman in Indiana to hold 
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such an office. She holds a B.S. from Co- 
lumbia University, and has been Director 
of Nursing at the Universities of California, 
Minnesota, and Michigan. 

All members of the Board are pictured 
on pages 229-30. 


Nominating and Voting Procedure 


Because there was no election of officers 
in 1943, an unusually large number of 
national officers —ten of the thirteen 
elected members of the Board — were 
eligible for re-election at Dallas. (National 
officers of AAUW are elected for a two- 
year term and are eligible for re-election 
for two succeeding terms.) Dr. Marion E. 
Park, Second Vice-President, declined to 
stand for re-election; the other nine who 
were eligible were nominated by the Com- 
mittee on Nominations and were re- 
elected by the convention. Their pictures 
are in the section “News and Notes.” 

The election of new officers was the 
liveliest such occasion in many years. 
There were two nominations for president 
from the floor, — Dr. Margaret M. Justin 
and Dr. Susan B. Riley, who both asked 
that their names be withdrawn. Mrs. 
R. W. Holmstedt was nominated from 
the floor for Vice-President of the North- 
east Central Region, and was elected.The 
Committee on Nominations had proposed 
Dr. Frances L. Lawler of Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Voting in the elections was by ballot, 
following the By-law provision that each 
voter present shall cast one vote and the 
chairman of a branch delegation may also 
cast the remaining votes to which her 
branch is entitled, on the basis of one 
voting delegate for every twenty-five 
members. 

The Committee on Nominations, in 
reporting to the convention, explained the 
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procedure followed in selecting nominees. 

From the date of its appointment in the 
autumn of 1946 the committee solicited 
and received suggestions of possible can- 
didates for nominations. Through notices 
in the JouRNAL and through a wide range 
of correspondence it made every effort to 
secure a long list of suggested names before 
its meeting in Washington, February 15- 
16, 1947 to carry out its duties as provided 
by the By-laws, Article VIII, Section 2. 

The committee also reported that it had 
presented to the Board of Directors three 
recommendations for changes in future 
procedures in order to spread opportu- 
nities for service on the national Board 
of Directors and also to democratize the 
procedures of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions. These recommendations are as 
follows: 


1) The Committee recommends that an 
arrangement be made before the next conven- 
tion whereby the retirement of officers from 
the Board of Directors be staggered so that 
there may be a regular rotation of officers on 


the Board. 


2) The Committee recommends that there 
shall be an interval between the election of one 
person to different offices on the Board in order 
that no one person may serve on the Board 
longer than three consecutive terms. 


3) And finally, the Committee recommends 
to the Board of Directors that a change be 
made whereby the slate proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Nominations be announced prior to 
the convention. 


Members of the nominating Committee 
were: 


Dean Margaret S. Morriss, Providence, R. L., 
chairman 

Miss Martha C. Enochs, Jackson, Miss. 

Mrs. James W. Kideney, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mrs. Malbone W. Graham, Santa Monica, Calif. 

Dean Alice Lloyd, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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REVISION OF THE BY-LAWS 


In presenting the recommendations 
of the Committee on Revision of the 
By-laws, Chairman Bessie Randolph 
said: 


Your committee considered the matter of 
rearranging and reconstructing our present 
By-laws. They are not altogether logical and 
in some places they could be simplified. A re- 
construction would be helpful, especially to 
new members and branch officers who have not 
been working with the By-laws a long time, 
and have trouble finding their way around in 
them. The committee made a trial draft of a 
rearranged, reconstructed By-laws, but after 
discussing this draft fully, the committee and 
the Board of Directors agreed that a conven- 
tion after six years would have so much press- 
ing business that it would be better to recom- 
mend only a minimum of change in’ the 
By-laws — only the things that had to be 
changed. A number of recommendations that 
were sent to the committee were carefully 
considered, but it seemed best to pass them on 
to the next committee for their thorough 
consideration. 

The changes now before you were circulated 
to you two months ago as required by the By- 
laws. 


The first proposal was then presented: 


ArtTICcLE II. Dugs AND THE FiscAL YEAR 


Section 2. Amount and Collection of Dues 
a. Branch and General Members 
The national dues of branch and general 
members shall be 
(strike out $2.00 and substitute $3.00). 


Here the Treasurer discussed a tentative 
budget on the basis of $3.00 national 
dues. The vote was then taken, and the 
proposed amendment was lost. 

A motion was made from the floor that 
national dues be increased to $2.50. The 
question was raised: Can this proposal be 
considered without two months’ advance 
notice? The Parliamentarian ruled that 
the motion was an amendment to the pro- 
posal brought in by the By-laws Com- 
mittee, which had been circulated, and 


was therefore in order. After considerable 
discussion, the amendment to raise the 
dues to $2.50 was adopted. 

The next recommendations of the 
committee were adopted without de- 
bate. They are as follows (insertions in 
italics and deletions in parentheses) : 


ARTICLE IV 
Section 2 
c. The Treasurer 

(1) The treasurer shall be responsible for the 
collection of all annual dues and other 
monies of the Association, and shall 
make disbursements as directed by the 
Association or the Board of Directors. 
She shall be the custodian of the title 
deeds, bonds, and other securities and 
business papers belonging to the Associa- 
tion. She shall be chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance. With the approval of 
the Board of Directors such special ar- 
rangements as the treasurer deems wise 
and proper may be made with a recognized 
financial institution, or institutions, with 
respect to investments in securities and 
their safekeeping. She shall be bonded by 
a recognized company. The president 
shall engage a certified accountant to audit 
the books annually, who shall present his 
report to the president, and she shall sub- 
mit the accountant’s audit report to the 
Board of Directors. 


ArticLE V1. ComMMitTTEEs 
Section 1. Standing Committees 

a. Standing Committees shall include com- 
mittees on: 
Education, (Membership and Maintain- 
ing Standards) Standards and Recognition 
of Colleges and Universities, Fellowship 
Awards, National Clubhouse, Interna- 
tional Relations, Legislative Program, 
(Economic and Legal) Status of Women, 
Fellowship (Endowment) Funds, Social 
Studies, and such other: committees as 
may be necessary. 


Chairman Randciph then presented the 
next amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee (proposed revisions in italics): 





CONVENTION BUSINESS 


Artic.Le VIII. ELections 


Section 2. Nominating Committee 
A Nominating Committee of five members 
and five alternates shall be appointed by 
the Board, of Directors at a regular meeting 
at least one year before the convention. The 
duty to this committee shall be to submit to 
the next convention one nomination for each 
office to be filled by election. Nominations 
may also be made from the floor. 


This proposal was amended from the 
floor and adopted as follows: 


ARTICLE VIII 


Section 2. Nominating Committee 
A nominating committee of five members 
and five alternates shall be appointed by the 
board of Directors at a regular meeting at 
least one year before the convention. Not 
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more than one member of this committce shall 
be selected from a single region. The duty of 
this committee shall be to submit to the 
next convention one nomination for each 
office to be filled by election, the slate to be 
presented to the branches two months before the 
national convention. Nominations may also 
be made from the floor. Nominations made 
from the floor shall carry the consent of the 
nominee, and the names of such persons nomi- 


nated shall be printed on the ballot. 


Printed copies of the By-laws as re- 
vised may be obtained from Headquarters. 


The committee members were: 


Dr. Bessie Randolph, Hollins, Va.; chairman 
Mrs. Victor Burke, Pullman, Wash. 

Miss Eleanor Little, New Haven, Conn. 
Judge Marion J. Harron, Washington, D. C. 


MEMBERSHIP AND STANDARDS CHANGES 


The recommendations of the Commit- 
tee on Membership and Maintaining 
Standards were approved by convention 
vote, as given below. 


New Institutions Approved 
Bennington College, Bennington, Vermont, 
A.B. 


Chestnut Hill College, Chestnut Hill, Pennsyl- 
vania, A.B., B.S., B.M. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kansas, A.B., B.S., B.S. in Education 

“a College, McMinnville, Oregon, A.B., 


Marygrove College, Detroit, Michigan, A.B., 
B.S., B.M. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton, 
New Jersey, B.S. in all curricula (except 
health and physical education, music and 
industrial arts) 


Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pennsylvania, 
A.B. 


San Jose State College, San Jose, California, 


University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska, 
A.B. and B.S. in Education in College of 
Liberal Arts ' 


Requirements Revised 


To make the AAUW requirements on 
the status of women in institutions of 
higher education more specific, this re- 


wording of Requirement IV in the pro- 
cedure booklet was recommended and 
adopted: 


The Association expects the institution to 
commit itself to further the opportunities and 
advance the interests of women in higher edu- 
cation, 

1) in its practices in respect to women in 

the student body, 

2) in the appointment of qualified women 
to high posts on the faculty and in the 
administration in which they share in 
policy-making decisions, 

3) in recognition of their value and their 
service in professional rank and salary, 

4) in an effort to secure qualified women on 
the Governing Board. 


This revision of Requirement Il was 
ratified as recommended: 


To safeguard a background of general edu- 
cation in approved degrees, the Association 
accepts for membership those institutions or 
individual schools of institutions in which a 
reasonable proportion of general education 
and an adequate distribution within the three 
large areas of learning: science, social science, 
and humanities, is clearly provided by degree 
requirements. 


For discussion of the reasons for these 
changes, see the report of the committee, 
pages 247-250. 
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AAUW LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM, 1947-49 


Support of the Legislative Program for 1947-49 as submitted by the Committee on Legisla- 


Education 


. All constructive measures which would 
strengthen the position of the teacher 
and contribute to the advancement of 
public education. 

. Federal aid, under conditions safe- 
guarding state control, to equalize and 
extend or improve public education 
for all the people, including provision 
for the developmental needs of chil- 
dren, youth, and adults. 

. Appropriate federal action to promote 
the educational uses of media of com- 
munication and provide for their 
availability to educational agencies. 
. All constructive measures to strengthen 
the educational functions of UNESCO. 


Social Studies 


Legislation in the interest of the con- 
sumer, including: 
a. strengthening of the Food, Drug, 


and Cosmetic Act and its adminis- 
tration, and extension of ils pro- 
visions to export items; 

. protection against unfair trade 
practices; opposition to resale price 
maintenance; 

. development and use of standards 
of quality and performance for con- 
sumer goods; 

. coordination and extension of con- 
sumer services in the Federal Gov- 
ernment; 

. and consumer participation in ap- 
propriate policy-making bodies. 

a. Coordination of federal housing 
functions through a national hous- 
ing agency to integrate efforts, 
with community participation, to 
achieve good homes and good 
neighborhoods for every family; 

. Measures designed to reduce the 
cost of housing production; 

. provision for public housing for 


tive Program was voted by the convention with certain additions which are given in italics. 


low-income families for which pri- 
vate industry is unable to pro- 
vide; 

. and maintenance of the authority 
to control rents while housing re- 
mains short, with the provision that 
it be administered in such a way as 
to be fair to owner and tenant. 


7. Development of the social security 


program, including: 

a. extension of coverage; 

b. protection of veterans’ rights under 
old age and survivors’ insurance; 

. temporary and permanent dis- 
ability insurance; 

. financial aid to the states to pro- 
vide public assistance for those 
who are not covered by present 
categories; 

. and organization of the social se- 
curity program into a unified sys- 
tem including protection of the 
principle of state administration 
where appropriate. 


. Measures to enhance the health and 


efficiency of the population, including: 

a. continuation and expansion of the 
rehabilitation program for both 
veterans and civilians; 

. an effective nutrition program; 

. and appropriation of federal funds, 
under conditions sajeguarding state 
control, for the extension of hospi- 
tal, maternal and child health, and 
public health facilities and per- 
sonnel, where need is evidenced. 

d. extension of facilities and personnel 
in the field of mental hygiene. 


. Measures to maintain and improve 


labor standards, including: 

a. protection against industrial haz- 
ards; 

b. strengthening of wage and hour 
protection for sub-standard groups; 

*, more effective control of child 
labor. 








10. 


11. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


CONVENTION BUSINESS 





International Relations 


Effective United States participation 
in the United Nations and its affili- 
ated special agencies. 

United Nations control of the develop- 
ment of atomic energy to prevent its 
military and encourage its construc- 
tive uses. 


. Measures to promote international 


economic cooperation and reconstruc- 
tion, the expansion of world trade, 
and the development of world re- 
sources for the common welfare. Sup- 
port of the International Trade 
Organization (ITO), International La- 
bour Organization (ILO), and the 
World Bank and Monetary Fund, and 
continued support of the principle of 
reciprocal trade agreements. 
International cooperation to encour- 
age the production, distribution, and 
consumption of food to raise living 
standards and nutritional levels of 
peoples everywhere. Support of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO). 
Measures to promote international re- 
habilitation, including: 
a. an International Refugee Organi- 
zation under the United Nations; 
b. participation of the United States 
in an international program for the 
resettlement of displaced persons, 
including necessary modifications 
in United States Immigration laws; 
c. international cooperation for re- 
lief in the postwar emergency. 


. Measures designed to foster mutual 


understanding among the peoples of 

the world, including: 

a. full support by the United States 
of UNESCO and its work; 

b. extension of the cultural relations 
program of the United States to all 
parts of the world; 

c. an expanding program of exchange 
of students, teachers, scientists, 
and artists. 

Implementation by the United States 

of the trusteeship provisions of the 

United Nations Charter. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
. Suffrage for the District of Columbia: 
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Status of Women 
Opposition to discrimination in em- 
ployment and property rights on the 
basis of sex or marital status. 

a. Support of the principle of women’s 
fullest participation in all social, 
economic, and political life, 

b. with safeguards for the health, 
safety, and general welfare of 
women, 

c. and continued opposition to any 
equal rights amendment to the 
Constitution unless such amend- 
ment provides safeguards for the 
health, safety, and general welfare 
of women. 


General 


Provision of adequate channels to in- 
crease public understanding of and 
participation in the formulation of 
domestic and foreign policy. 
Measures to increase the efficiency of 
government and the quality of gov- 
ernment services, including; 

a. adequate appropriations for those 
agencies of government charged 
with responsibility for education, 
social welfare, consumer protec- 
tion, status of women, and the 
conduct of foreign relations; 

b. provision for well trained personnel 
for domestic and foreign service; 

c. research activities of the Federal 
Government which relate to the 
AAUW program; 

d. simplification and coordination of 
the operation of federal agencies; 

e. improvement of the functioning of 
Congress; 

f. amendment of the Constitution 
to provide for ratification of treaties 
with the approval of both houses 
of Congress by majority votc. 

Protection of civil rights. 


a. National representation in Congress, 
participation in the election of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President; 

b. Some measure of local sovereign 
government. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


A statement of principles to guide study and action in all fields of the 
Association’s interest, unanimously adopted by the 1947 Convention 


Wuereas, the American Association of University Women believes that in this 
rapidly changing world, education for intelligent citizenship in a democracy must be its 
first concern, and that our concern must be international as well as national, and must 
be rooted in the community, we hereby 


Resolve, to adopt these principles to guide study and action in all the fields of interest 
of the Association: 


I. To support the extension of general education, which enriches the mind and spirit, 
and cultivates the knowledge and judgment essential to good citizenship. 


II. To find ways and means of making teaching more attractive, by enhancing the 
prestige and economic status of teachers, and by improving the conditions under which 
they work. 


III. To continue our efforts to extend services to young children as essential functions 
of public education, to help children and young people in our communities by providing 
guidance and counseling services, facilities for recreation and social development, and 
education for wholesome family life. 


IV. To perceive the creative arts as new all over the world again, and to experience 
and further their development. 


V. To give encouragement to gifted women by maintaining and developing our pro- 
gram of Fellowships and International Study Grants and by supporting Reconstruction 
Aid as long as the need continues. 


VI. To act on our knowledge that the whole world is one, by assuming our full share of 
responsibility in international problems, by educating ourselves and our communities 
in these problems and in their relation to community life, and by supporting UN, 
UNESCO, and other related agencies in promoting human welfare, international 
cooperation, and peace. 


VIL. To strengthen our participation in the work of the International Federation of 
University Women, including the recommendation of the establishment of interna- 
tional student houses in key university centers in South America and in Europe. 


VIII. To contribute to the solution of our economic and social problems through study 
and action, recognizing that the well-being of each is dependent on the well-being of 
all, seeking to eliminate discriminations against minority groups, and accepting the 
principle that the desirable standard of living is one which permits the full development 
of the capacities of each individual. 


IX. To further the status of women, by seeking to remove discriminations against 
them because of sex or marital status; by encouraging their full participation in intcl- 
lectual, economic, social, and political activities in the community, state, national, 
and international life; by endorsing and actively supporting qualified women for elec- 
tive and appointive offices; and by opposing all attempts to exclude or limit the enroll- 
ment of women, on the basis of sex, in professional schools or coeducational colleges. 

















CONVENTION BUSINESS 


Other Resolutions 


These expressions of thanks and greet- 
ings were unanimously adopted by the 
convention: 


Wuereas, the hospitality of Texas to the 
American Association of University Women in 
the Biennial Convention has been untiring, 
magnificent, and broad as the plains of Texas, 
we resolve: 


To extend our thanks and deep gratitude to 
the Dallas Branch, to the Fort Worth Branch, 
to the Texas State Division, to all the branches 
of Texas which have helped, and to the dozens 
or even hundreds of individuals, so many that 
we cannot name them here, who have given us 
comfort and pléasure. 

To ask Miss Terry, general chairman of the 
Convention, to extend thanks in the name of 
the whole association to the many newspapers, 
the educational and civic groups who have 
made our convention a success. 


Wuereas, the Headquarters Staff — Dr. Kath- 
ryn McHale, all associates, and assistants — 
have worked for months to make the Conven- 
tion a success, 

We extend to them our thanks for their care- 
ful, efficient work. 


WHEREAS, we owe much to the tireless inspira- 
tion of our retiring President, Helen C. White, 
for six years of wartime service, we resolve: 
To extend to her the thanks, the gratitude, and 
the affection of the American Association of 
University Women. 

Resolved, that we extend our greetings and 
good wishes to the International Federation of 


University Women, which meets in convention 
at Toronto, August 11-16. 


A resolution was proposed by the presi- 
dent of the El Paso, Texas, Branch, but 


Seattle, Washington, was selected for 
the 1949 national meeting by the Com- 
mittee on Place of Next Convention. In 
case unforeseen circumstances should arise 
that would make it impossible to hold the 
next convention in Seattle, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, was suggested. The committee’s 
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not recommended by the committee, as 
follows: 










WuereEas, we the members of the American 
Association of University Women, are of the 
opinion that our policies need clarification and 
should adhere more closely to the purpose 
stated in our charter of uniting us “for prac- 
tical educational work,” Therefore, be it 


Resolved, that material from Headquarters be 
carefully designed and prepared to find out 
opinion and point the way rather than to state 
a policy already formulated; and be it 


Resolved that the National Board of Directors 
provide a better technique for contact between 
the Board and our Headquarters staff and the 
general membership in order to discover and 
report the thinking of the membership; and 
be it further 


Resolved that this should be done before official 
endorsement of legislation or action thereon is 
taken in the name of the AAUW. 


Since this resolution came before the 
convention without the reeommendation 
of the Committee on Resolutions, a two- 
thirds vote of the convention was neces- 
sary for consideration. The vote on the 
motion to consider was 137 in favor, 176 
opposed, and the motion was lost. The 
resolution therefore did not come up for 
discussion or vote. 


The Resolutions Committee consisted 
of: 


Dr. Pearl Hogrefe, Ames, Iowa, chairman 

Mrs. Vernon Griffith, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Mrs. Arthur H. Pohlman, Wenatchee, Wash. 

Mrs. Theodore A. Knox, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Dr. Ruth J. Dean, South Hadley, Mass. 

Miss Henrietta M. Thompson, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 

Miss Hilda A. Stein, Carbondale, Il. 


report was adopted by the convention. 
Members of the committee were: 


Mrs. C. S. Bluemel, Denver, Colo., chairman 
Mrs. William Hubbard, Flint, Mich. 

Mrs. C. D. Winston, Ashland, Ore. 

Miss M. Elizabeth Matthews, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Mrs. C. R. Allgood, Tampa, Fla. 





EDITORIALS 


Dues and the Journal 


When the question of increasing na- 
tional dues was under discussion, cost of 
the JouRNAL was frequently mentioned, 
since the JOURNAL represents one of the 
large items in the budget, and one that 
has recently been subject to steep in- 
creases — as has all printing. 

When the Treasurer recommended an 
increase of $1.00 in the national dues, 
mention was made of the possibility of 
catching the interest of more members by 
changing the format of the JourNaL — 
including pictures and in other ways giving 
a little more “‘come-hither” to our ad- 
mittedly staid publication. The ensuing 
discussion, as it has come to us, has been 
highly interesting, but it scarcely adds up 
to a directive for the editor. 

Some branch officers tell us flatly that 
their members do not read the JouRNAL. 
(One Regional Vice-President comments, 
“The same might be said of the Bible” — 
but the editor has to remember that you 
are paying for the JouRNAL.) On the other 
hand, we have received letters like this: 

... The Director's Letter says that you 
hope to change the cover and to add pictures 
to the JournaL. We admit that we may be old- 
fashioned, but we like the cover and find the 
JOURNAL adequate. It publishes news of the 
Association, articles of interest, reports, and 
keeps us informed generally. To be sure it is 
not a Life or a Look; do we want it to be? The 
JOURNAL is for members, goes to members, and 
these members are educated women who can 
read, enjoy, and profit from an article without 
the aid of window-dressing. 

We have noted the pictures in the Director’s 
Letter and the various Handbooks and mate- 
rials sent from National to branches. . . . We 
wonder if the money could not be better ap- 
plied to other things— say the JourNat. 
Salaries need to be increased but bulletins sent 


to branches do not need to be elaborate to be 
effective. 


We have considered the possibility of having 
more advertisements in the JourNaL. With 
more than 90,000 members, it would seem that 
business houses, especially publishers, would 
pay for the privilege of placing an advertise- 
ment in an educational type of magazine. 


We, too, believe the JouRNAL should be 
a good advertising medium; but it is hard 
to win advertisers away from their prefer- 
ence for monthly or weekly periodicals 
(repetition being the heart of advertising 
psychology), and for publications paid 
for by subscription (which they optimis- 
tically believe must be read) rather than 
by dues. Nor does the JouRNAL have the 
advantage of being the publication of any 
one professional group; such a publication 
naturally is a good medium for advertise- 
ments directed to that special group. 
There is the further limitation that the 
JOURNAL has to refuse advertising that is 
not in keeping with the high standards 
which the Association has set for itself. 

During the war we were unable to in- 
terest an advertising agent, but the Board 
of Directors has been pursuing the mat- 
ter, and has recently placed our advertis- 
ing in the hands of an excellent firm, whose 
head is just as confident as we are that the 
JOURNAL reaches a large number of in- 
telligent consumers who will respond to 
advertising in their AAUW publication. 
We trust you will help to justify this faith. 

One way you can help to make the 
quarterly self-supporting is to let us 
know what types of advertising you would 
like to see in the JourNaL. Our agent 
would welcome your views. And some 
members may be able to direct advertising 
our way, or suggest contacts. 

As to content, it may be worth while to 
outline here the general policy that is fol- 
lowed. In selecting material for the Jour- 
NAL, we bear in mind the fact that this is 
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the one AAUW publication that reaches 
every member; it also represents the As- 
sociation to outsiders — to college presi- 
dents and other educators, to the Federa- 
tions of University Women and other 
women leaders abroad, and to govern- 
ment agencies and other organizations 
here at home. Articles are chosen to show 
what the Association stands for, as well 
as to create interest in and give impetus 
to the various phases of the AAUW pro- 
gram, and now and then it seems desirable 
to bring to JouRNAL readers news of some 
movement which, though not strictly a 
part of the AAUW program, is of special 
interest to women college graduates. The 
JOURNAL is also our one printed AAUW 
record, and so must carry reports of the 
affairs of the national Association. And al- 
ways, we believe, it should bring to mem- 
bers the news of original and stimulating 
work of branches and state divisions — 
not so much by way of “recognition,” but 
as a means of sharing experience, giving 
stimulus, and demonstrating that AAUW 
is a vital organization, in the vanguard in 
meeting today’s problems. 

A letter from Luanna J. Bowles, who is 
in Tokyo with the Civilian Information 
and Education Section, Headquarters of 
the Supreme Commander of Allied Forces 
in the Pacific, suggests how far the Jour- 
NAL’s influence is felt: 


I have just finished reading a borrowed copy 
of the 1946 Fall issue of the JourNAL. Espe- 
cially the sections titled “Editorial” and “The 
International Federation” warmed my heart 
because of the reports on participation of 
American women in international deliberations. 

From the vantage point of the Education 
Division of CI&E, SCAP, where my respon- 
sibility has to do with reconstruction of Japa- 
nese Secondary Education, women seem to me 
to have a unique contribution in world affairs 
at this time. Their long experience as a minor- 
ity group has made them particularly sensitive 
to relative social values and human needs. I 
can’t think of anything more necessary just 
now than for that ability to be placed so that it 
can function in policies being formulated 
which will affect the destinies of whole popu- 
lations. 

Enclosed is a check to cover national mem- 
bership dues for one year and a copy of the 
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1946 Fall issue of the JourNAL, which I should 
like to have on file for reference. 

Now the question: how can we make 


the JourNaL better? Your suggestions 
will be most welcome. 


President 
of Connecticut College 


Word of the appointment of a new pres- 
ident of Connecticut College was crowded 
out of the April JouRNAL by the Six-Year 
Report, but we do not want to omit a 
JOURNAL note on this happy addition to 
the ranks of women college presidents. 
Dr. Rosemary Park, academic dean and 
acting president, was installed as presi- 
dent of the college on May 17, 1947. She 
is the fifth president and third woman 
president of the college. Her immediate 
predecessors were Dr. Katharine Blunt 
and Dr. Dorothy Schaffter. 

A graduate of Radcliffe College, Dr. 
Park received her doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Cologne, and has traveled ex- 
tensively in European countries. She 
taught at Winsor School in Boston and at 
Wheaton College before coming to Con- 
necticut College as language instructor in 
1935. At 39 she is, we believe, one of the 
youngest of thé current number of 
women college presidents, with Dr. Lucas 
of Sweet Briar College slightly her junior. 


Federal Aid 
to Public Education 


AAUW was represented in a group of 27 
organizations that visited majority leader 
Charles A. Halleck of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on May 28, to emphasize the 
need for action on federal aid to public 
education. 

Mr. Halleck’s few remarks were pointed 
toward the negative side as members of 
the group reaffirmed the facts so widely 
known concerning the inequality of educa- 
tional opportunity in the United States. 
The Association with many other organi- 
zations has been working for federal aid to 
public education for more than twenty 
years. It is supporting Senate Bill S 472 
and House Bill HR 2953 in the present 
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session of Congress, and it is these bills 
which are in question now. 

Leadership in the Senate, headed by 
Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, is re- 
ported to be in favor of enacting a federal 
aid bill at once. The House of Represen- 
tutives, however, seems to be under the 
influence of a strong trend against such 
legislation. Press and radio statements 
suggest that House of Representatives 
leaders, among them Mr. Halleck of 
Indiana, are urging the members of the 
House Committee on Education, of the 
Committee on Education, to freeze HR 
2953, the federal aid to education bill 
known as the McGowen Bill. 

Are we then, in the United States of 
America, going to allow the educational 
fate of the children in our less prosperous 
states to be decided by a small number of 
men bent on a party policy of economy — 
a policy it would seem of economy in es- 
sentials, economy in equality of oppor- 
tunities, and economy in honestly meeting 
the needs of future citizens? Prompt ac- 
tion by interested groups and individuals 
may help to overcome the reluctance of 
this Congress to appropriate funds for 
education. 


Lily Murray Jones 


It is with a sense of personal loss that 
we record the death of Lily Murray Jones 
— Mrs. Adam Leroy Jones — of Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, on March 20. Personal 
loss, and organizational loss too. Mrs. 
Jones had been a “moving spirit” in 
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AAUW for many years, first as branch 
officer, then as a conspicuously efficient 
state president, and finally as Regional 
Vice-President (or Sectional Director, as 
the office was designated when she entered 
upon it) of the North Atlantic Region 
from 1935 to 1945. To the national Board 
she brought unfailing devotion to the ba- 
sic purposes and standards of the Associa- 
tion, combined with understanding and 
keen sympathy for problems of the 
branches. She was often called on to serve 
on committees dealing with special prob- 
lems, such as the committee on future 
policies for fellowships, in 1944. She was 
chairman of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions in 1933; was for many years a mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee of the 
Board; and represented the AAUW at the 
conference of the International Federa- 
tion of University Women in 1939. 

Her other interests were many. She was 
a charter member of Phi Beta Kappa 
Associates and president of its Board of 
Directors from 1944 to 1946. She was a 
trustee of the Montclair Art Museum, and 
instituted and for years managed free 
public musicals at the museum. She was 
active for the Associate Alumnae of Bar- 
nard College, serving as president, 1943- 
46, and Alumnae Trustee from 1939 to 
1945. 

Members of AAUW are often reminded 
that every university woman owes a debt 
to society. Lily Murray Jones in cheer- 
ful, wise, energetic service amply repaid 
that debt. 


The next pages introduce to you the AAUW Board of Directors 
(except the President, whose picture faces page 197). The Board 
consists of the elected national officers, the chairmen of standing 
committees, and the General Director and Comptroller, who are 


ex officio non-voting members. 





MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


(President Hottel is pictured on page 196) 


Dr. Marcaret M. Justin Jupce Dorotuy KENYON Mrs. Dororuy B. ATKINSON 
First Vice-President Second Vice-President Treasurer 


The Regional Vice- Presidents 


Dr. JOSEPHINE B. GLAsGcow Dr. Gitte A. LAaREW Mrs. Mary P. Hotmstepr 
North Atlantic Region South Atlantic Region Northeast Central Region 


Dr. Susan B. Rivey Mrs. Lucitte B. ARON Dr. Anna I. Powett 
Southeast Central Region Northwest Central Region Southwest Central Region 


Mrs. Evinor H. BLUEMEL Mrs. Ina H. Jounston Mrs. Viroinia H. LANPHIER 
Rocky Mountain Region North Pacific Region South Pacific Region 





MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, continued 


Chairmen of Standing Committees 


Dr. Constance WARREN 
Iducation 


Dr. Maspet NEwWcoMER 
Social Studies 


Dr. Bessie C. RANDOLPH 
Legislative Program 


Mrs, JosePHIne J, Doccerr 
National Clubhouse 


Dr. LoutsE PEARCE 
International Relations 


Miss AnNE M. Mumrorp 


Acting Chairman, Social Studies 


Dr. Meta Grass 
kellowship Funds 


Dean Anna L. R. Hawkes 


Standards and Recognition 


Jupce Lucy S. Howortu 
Status of Women 


Dr. Hope Hissarp 
Fellowship Awards 


Ex-officio Members 


Dr. Karuryn McHace 


Generai Director 


Mrs. Yna R. McCuintrock 
Comptroller 













Committee Chairmen Appointed 


Three chairmen of national standing 
committees were appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board of Directors 
at the Dallas meeting: 


CoMMITTEE ON STANDARDS AND RECOGNITION 
or CoLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES — Dr. 
Anna L. Rose Hawkes, Oakland, Calif.; 
Dean and Professor of Education at Mills 
College. Dean Hawkes holds the B.A. and 
M.A. degrees from George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., and Ph.D. from 
Columbia University. She has taught at 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College and at 
Columbia University, was Dean of Women 
at George Washington University, and 
served as assistant director of the Pennsyl- 
vania Study, Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. 


Epucation CommitrEE— Dr. Constance 
Warren, Bronxville, New York. President 
Emeritus, Sarah Lawrence College. Dr. 
Warren is a graduate of Vassar College, with 
an M.A. from Columbia University, honor- 
ary D. Ped., New York State College for 
Teachers, and honorary Ed. D., Russell 
Sage College. She is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Requirements for Registration of 
Senior and Junior Colleges, State Education 
Department, N. Y., and served on the 
AAUW Education Committee, 1937-43. 


ComMITTEE ON Status or WomeEN — Judge 
Lucy Somerville Howorth, Washington, 
D. C., principal attorney in the legislative 
office of the Veteran’s Administration. 
Judge Howorth is a graduate of Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, and received her 
LL.B. from the University of Mississippi. 
Judge Howorth practised law in her native 
Mississippi, served as commissioner to the 
Southern Federal Judiciary District of Mis- 
sissippi and later as a member of the Missis- 
sippi legislature. She was parliamentarian 
at the Dallas Convention, and a member of 
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the AAUW Status of Women Committee, 
1943-47. 


The chairmen of standing committees 
and the elected members of the national 
Board are pictured on the preceding pages. 


Resignations from the 
Headquarters Staff 


AAUW members will learn with re- 
gret that we are losing two members 
of the Headquarters staff, — Mrs. Har- 
riet Ahlers Houdlette, Associate in Child 
Development, and Mrs. Frances Valiant 
Speek, Secretary to the Committees on 
Status of Women and Legislative Pro- 
gram. 

Mrs. Frances Valiant Speek came to 
AAUW Headquarters in 1929. She first 
served as Associate in Education, and 
later, when it was decided that the Com- 
mittees on Legislative Program and Eco- 
nomic and Legal Status of Women should 
have a staff member at Headquarters, 
Mrs. Speek was assigned this dual role. 
The Association has been fortunate to 
have in this position a staff member whose 
work has been so thoroughly dependable 
and well-grounded. She has worked for 
the advancement of women with strong 
conviction and with balanced judgment; 
and the materials she has prepared for the 
use of branches and local groups have 
been uniformly stimulating, practical, 
and helpful. Mrs. Speek and her husband, 
Mr. Peter Speek, who has recently re- 
tired from government service, have 
bought an old farm near Leesburg, Vir- 
ginia, and are enthusiastically making it 
livable again. 

Mrs. Houdlette (then Harriet Ahlers) 
was appointed to the national staff in 
1931. One of her notable contributions to 
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the Association’s child development pro- 
gram was the study, “The American 
Family in a Changing Society.” Some 
ninety groups took part in the study, 
following the study guide and recording 
on the questionnaires their own family 
adjustments to modern trends. The proc- 
ess was illuminating to the participants, 
and resulted in a picture of American 
family life just before the war which soci- 
ologists regard as extremely valuable. Mrs, 
Houdlette also initiated a program of 
“Child Accounting” in AAUW, leading 
to critical evaluation by many branches 
of the services their communities offer to 
children. 

During the war she represented the 
AAUW in working with government agen- 
cies and other organizations to protect 
the well-being of children. She has served 
as AAUW delegate to the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee, and as member 
of the WJCC committee on federal aid 
to education. 

All of Mrs. Houdlette’s work for child- 
hood education has been characterized by 
a sensitivity to the values of family life, 
understanding of the complex factors 
that contribute to child development, and 
a vision of the part the American com- 
munity might play in making the most 
of our human resources. 

Recently her work has included a sum- 
mer project planned to apply basic prin- 
ciples of child psychology in giving chil- 
dren vital experiences with living and 
growing things in a setting of family life. 
Her report, “Bridge Farm — Adventure 
in Living,” has created much interest. 
With her husband, Mr. Frank Houdlette, 
she will live at Bridge Farm in Maine, 
and will continue a number of her educa- 
tional activities. 


Thirty-Seven New Branches 


A hearty welcome is extended to the 
thirty-seven new branches that have en- 
tered the rapidly-growing family of the 
Association since publication of the Win- 
ter 1947 JouRNAL. Located in twenty-five 
states, the new branches are: 
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Missouri 
Eldon 


MonTANA 
Livingston 


ALABAMA 
Anniston 
Livingston 

CALIFORNIA 
Inyokern 
Placerville 
Redlands 

CoLoraDo 
Durango 
Julesburg 

Fioripa 
Fort Lauderdale 


Tpano 
Grangeville 


NEVADA 
Henderson 
New York 
Troy 
Oux10 
Sidney 
Upper Sandusky 


OxkLAHOMA 
Okmulgee 


OREGON 
Ontario 


ILLINoIs 
Carrollton 
Dixon 

INDIANA 
Martinsville 

Kansas 
Liberal 

KENTUCKY 
Hopkinsville 

MatIne 
York County 


MIcHIGAN 
Allegan 
Big Rapids 
Ishpeming 

MINNESOTA 


New Ulm 
Willmar WIscONSIN 


Windom Menominee 


The total number of branches is 995. 


Soutu CAROLINA 
Clemson 


Soutn Dakota 
Watertown 


Texas 
Nacogdoches 
Plainview 

WASHINGTON 


Ephrata 
Port Angeles 


West VIRGINIA 
Elkins 


From 17 Members in 1882 to 94,597 


Since the founding of the Association in 
1882 — with a pioneer group of seventeen 
as the nucleus, the organization has grown 
by leaps and bounds until the membership 
roster at the end of this fiscal year in- 
dicates a total of 94,597 members. This 
figure represents an increase of 8,060 in 
the past year alone. 

Further examination of the recorder’s 
figures reveals that 51 new branches were 
recognized in the past year, bringing the 
total number of branches from 946 to 995. 

Today the more than 94,000 members 
represent 261 colleges and universities 
that have received AAUW approval. 
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Attendance at Dallas 

Registration at the Dallas Convention 
showed 755 delegates, 98 alternates, 326 
visitors, and 21 guests, making the neat 
total of 1200 in attendance. 

By regions, attendance was as follows: 


North Atlantic 67 
South Atlantic 67 
Northeast Central 140 
Southeast Central 95 
Northwest Central 58 
Southwest Central 641 
Rocky Mountain 54 
North Pacific 2) 
South Pacific 44 
Canada 1 
Holland 1 
Denmark 1 
Others 10 


Three Fellowship Endowments 
Completed 


One of the happy features of the Fellow- 
ship Dinner at Dallas was the recognition 
of the fellowship units that have com- 
pleted their endowments since the 1941 
meeting. Three of the units reached the 
$40,000 goal this spring: 

New York State Unit— New York State 

Fellowship 
Southeast Central Unit — Martha Catching 

Enochs Fellowship 
Wisconsin Unit — Ellen C. Sabin Fellowship 


We congratulate these units most heart- 
ily, and extend the thanks and apprecia- 
tion of the Association to all who have 
contributed to add these annual fellow- 
ships to the AAUW list. Those who know 
Miss Sabin rejoice that the fellowship 
named in her honor could be completed 
in her lifetime. 

Seventeen of the 21 units organized for 
the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund have 
now reached their endowment goals. 


Contributions to Fellowships 
and International Grants 

The final report on contributions to 
Fellowships and International Grants 
cannot be given as this JoURNAL goes to 
press. It is evident that the amount for 
International Grants will be at least as 
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large as last year’s; whether the hoped- 
for increase will materialize depends on 
last-minute contributions. They are ea- 
gerly awaited, for the list of candidates 
approved by the Committee on Awards 
is twice as long as the previous one. 

Twenty-five named grants, ranging 
from $500 to $1,500, have been received 
to date. The recipients will be announced 
in the Fall JourNAL, when uncertainties 
as to placement and transportation have 
been settled. 


International Awards Committee 


The reports in this JourNAL include 
one from the special committee appointed 
to take over the awarding of international 
grants, which had added an impossibly 
heavy load to the work of the Fellowship 
Awards Committee. The Committee to 
Administer International Study Grants 
and Reconstruction Aid consists of: 

Dr. Dorothy W. Weeks, Chairman, Profes- 


sor of Physics, Wilson College, Chambers- 
burg, Pa. 


Dr. Eunice R. Goddard, Professor Emeritus 
of French, Goucher College, Baltimore, 


Md. 
Dr. Bessie Pierce, Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
Dr. Kathryn McHale, General Director, 
Washington, D. C. 
Personnel of the other committees was 
listed in the Spring JouRNAL. 


Writing Project This Year and Next 


In 1946-47, the 244 entries in the Writ- 
ing Project included 34 short stories and 
210 pieces of verse, submitted by 109 
members in 62 branches, representing 24 
states and all regions. 

Short Story.— The Writing Group of 
the Sewanhaka Branch, Long Island, New 
York, chose ten stories to send to the 
critic, Josephine Daskam Bacon. Mrs. 
Bacon awarded the first three places as 
follows: 


First, to Marcery Evernpon, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, for “‘The Gift.” 

Second, to Douatas Gore, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, for ““Salvador Saves the Day.” 

Third, to Etste Maxwe.t, Portland, Ore- 
gon, for “Petticoat Promotion.” 
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Verse. — The Writing Group of Jersey 
City, New Jersey, chose samples of the 
work of ten contributors to send to the 
critic, Babette Deutsch, who placed the 
first three thus: 

First, LinpaA Wuarton, Austin, Texas, 
for “‘ Late Frost.” 


Second, Rose ALDEN, Essex County Branch, 
New Jersey, for “‘Cross-Currents.” 


Third, MARGARETE Baum, Urbana, Illinois, 
for “Thoreau Would Have Understood.” 


Manuscripts for the 1947-48 Writing 
Project are due in the office of the Associ- 
ate in Arts by November 1, 1947. For 
rules of the Project, see the Branch Hand- 
book in the Arts, page 22. 


How to Be Effective Legislatively 


The practical suggestions on how to 
work for legislation we want, on state and 
national levels, given by AAUW leaders 
at the Legislative Workshop at the Dallas 
Convention, have been written up and 
are available in pamphlet form from 
AAUW Headquarters. Ask for the free 
bulletin, ““How to Be Effective Legis- 
lutively — Notes on the Legislative Work- 
shop.” 


AAUW Vassar Scholarship Awarded 


The committee appointed to award the 
AAUW Vassar Summer Scholarship this 
year found it a most difficult assignment 
because of the excellent qualifications of 
the twenty women who applied. 

Mary Derickson McCurdy (Mrs. Har- 
old Grier McCurdy) of the Raleigh, North 
Carolina, Branch was chosen. She is lo- 
cated in a state where leadership in child 
study and parent education will be much 
appreciated, and she also has a long rec- 
ord of excellent training, experience, and 
accomplishments in the field of child de- 
velopment and family relations. She was 
born in Frederica, Delaware, and holds 
degrees from Goucher College, Syracuse, 
and Duke Universities. A member of 
AAUW since 1938, Mrs. McCurdy has 
taken an active interest in branch and 
community activities in the field of child 
development. She has been elected presi- 
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dent of the Raleigh Branch for the com- 
ing year. 

With Mrs. McCurdy at Vassar will be 
her seven-year-old son and her four-year- 
old daughter, and also her husband, Dr. 
Harold Grier McCurdy. This will be the 
first time that AAUW has had an entire 
family at Vassar. 

Elizabeth K. Stern (Mrs. Henry D. 
Stern) of the Columbus, Ohio, Branch 
was chosen first alternate, and Marguerite 
Peterson (Mrs. Roald A. Peterson) of 
Miles City, Montana, second alternate. 


The AAUW Offers You — 
“What does the AAUW do?” It’s an 


ever-recurring question. The answer, as 
of 1947, is given in a leaflet just issued 
from Headquarters, entitled ‘The AAUW 
Offers You —.” Of course no small leaflet 
could do justice to the varied activities 
of AAUW branches and the scope of the 
national Association’s program, but this 
is a good introduction. The cover carries 
this reduced-to-a-minimum statement: 

Through the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, college and university alum- 
nae in a thousand communities are working 
together in a program that challenges their in- 
telligence and makes use of their training — 
widening their own horizons, helping to build 
better communities, and taking action on vital 
national and international problems. 


The new leaflet will be useful for the 
college senior, the newcomer in the com- 
munity, the friend who thinks she hasn’t 
time for one more organization; and even 
long-time members may like to have this 
birdseye view of their Association. Copies 
may be obtained from national Head- 
quarters without charge. 


For Those in Need 


The need for help to those who are 
struggling against want and misery in 
Europe continues; indeed, it is more acute 
than ever. Many letters to Headquarters 
bear testimony to the gratitude of the 
recipients of AAUW parcels, which carry 
not only material things, but the warmth 
of friendship and sympathy. Now, as the 
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long, hard pull continues and hearts are 
weary with hope deferred, AAUW mem- 
bers and branches will find a practical in- 
ternationalism in reaching a sisterly hand 
to university women of countries where 
the fight for recovery is still desperately 
slow. 

Lists which have come to AAUW Head- 
quarters recently bring names of univer- 
sity women and of children who are in 
need. In addition to our own gift pack- 
ages, perhaps a neighborhood group of 
children, or a class in your local schools, 
could be interested in “adopting” one of 
these families. Won’t you write to the 
JOURNAL editor if such an arrangement 
should develop? 

We remind you, too, of the services of 
CARE, the non-profit agency which sends 
packages to Europe. Through CARE four 
types of packages may be sent: 

(1) Food package — 21.6 pounds of a variety 
of nutritious foods, containing more than 
40,000 calories 

(2) Cotton package — 17 yards of fabric by 
the yard 

(3) Woolen package — 31% yards 100% wool 

cloth, herringbone pattern, conservative 

color, with lining, thread, etc. for making 

coat . 

Blanket package — 2 Army-surplus blan- 

kets plus “findings” to convert them into 

clothing 

The cost of each is $10.00, delivery 
guaranteed. Britain is now open to re- 
ceipt of CARE food packages, free of tax, 
duty, or ration restrictions. 

Address orders to CARE, 50 Broad 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

These are the new names. Others pub- 
lished in previous JouRNALS may still 
be used. 
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GREECE 

These names were sent to AAUW by Efi 
Panselinos, lawyer, 2 G. Gennadiou St., 
Athens. They’are members of the Greek Asso- 
ciation of University Women. The president 
of the Greek Association, Helen Carydis, 
Satovriandou 40, Athens, will also distribute 
parcels. 


M. Monastirioti Charilaou, Trikoupi 4 (boy, aged 
10) 


Athina Kontou, Mytilinis 61 Athens (boys, 6 and 
8; girl, 12) 

Irini Katifori, Santarosa 3 Athens (boy, 11; girl 3) 

Caliopi Kaldi, Nikodimou 23 (boy, 6) 

Zetta Pouli, Themistokleous 13 (boy, 5) 

Fotini Zourdaki, Sampsous 7 (girl, 6) 

Sofia Ikonomou, 6 Spefsippou (girl, 15) 

R. Sakandani, 65 Vass. Voulgaroktonou (girl 5, and 
baby) 

Lina Mandalaki, 36 Agiou Konstantinou (girl, 15) 

Iro Hadjimarkou, 33 Ippokratous (girl, 6) 

Victory Panselinou, 45 Agiou Fanouriou (boys, 8 
and 4) 

Toula Lymberaki, Bank of Greece, Athens (girl, 7 

Sofia Dimaki, Thisseos 7 (girl, 3) 

LiLi Zachou, 1 Mavrokordatou (baby) 

Katty Elefteriadou, 6 Sapfous Mytilini Lesbos 
(girls, 8 and 2) 

Rita Mousenidou, 5 Mitsaion Saloniki (girl, baby) 

Eva Papachristou, Agrotiki Trapeza (baby) 

Marie Moraitou-Prokou, 2 G. Gennadiou St. (baby 
and girl, 5) 

Helene Iatropoulo, 6 A. Kampani Athens (girl, 10) 

Vassiliki Galinou, 39 Adrianoupoleos (zirl, 5) 


POLAND 


This list was supplied by a Polish student 
now in the United States. 


Miss Aniela Rosier-Siedlecka, Krasinskiego 18 M. 
47, Warszawa — Zolibovz. (A young and capable 
architect, active member of the resistance move- 
ment; knows English.) 

Mrs. Sabina Jedraszko, Bevezynska 31 M. 2, 
Warszawa — Saska Kepa. (A teacher of English. 
Has two boys, 6 and 9 years old.) 

Mrs. Alina Sosnowska, Chmielna 38 M. 19, Wars- 
zawa. (A well-known social worker, now 72 years 
old. No family.) 

Mrs. Wanda Januszkiewiczowa, Gornoslaska 39, 
Warszawa. (Lost her family in the war.) 

Miss Wanda Machowska, Bank Handlowy, Zgoda 
7, Warszawa (Has taken care of two children hos- 
pitalized for T.B., a girl 10 years old, and a boy 8 
years old. No home, no parents.) 

Matgorzata Rusciszewska, Marszatkowsak 72, 
Warszawa. (8 years old. Lost her father during the 
war. Mother is a dentist. Suffers from Petit mal. 
Medicine needed: Dilantin “Parke Davis” in 
tabl. orig.) 

Mrs. Maria Mankowska, Moniuszki 9, Lodz. (Has 
a small baby.) 

Bogna Sikorska, Hanollowa 64, Warszawa, Targo- 
wek. (A child of 4 years. Parents poor; father re- 
turned from concentration camp.) 

Llona and Grazyna Bajon, Korzona 69, Warszawa 
— Targowek. (Girls of 6 and 4 years old. Have a 
T.B. mother; father missing in the war. Trena 
Grochowska — their cousin, a little girl too, 
lives at the above address.) 
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AAUW Renews Support of Naples Table 


When the AAUW Board of Directors 
recently voted $500 to support a table at 
the Naples Zoological Station, their ac- 
tion marked revival of a project of long 
standing to encourage scientific research 
among women and one in which the Asso- 
ciation has been interested since 1898. 
Dr. Marjorie Swanson, biochemistry in- 
structor at the Bowman Gray School of 
Medicine in North Carolina, has been al- 
lotted the AAUW Table for this summer. 
This means that she has the use of the re- 
search laboratory at Naples. 

The Zoological Station was founded at 
Naples, Italy, in 1872 by Professor Anton 
Dohrn for the collection of biological ma- 
terial and for the study of various forms 
of plant and animal life. It rapidly devel- 
oped into an institution of international 
importance where students gathered from 
all over the world for scientific research 
and training as science teachers. 

Among those who studied at the Sta- 
tion was Dr. Ida H. Hyde, the first woman 
to receive the Ph.D. from the University 
of Heidelberg and the first to be allotted 
the Naples Table supported by that uni- 
versity. Dr. Hyde, who had met and con- 
quered the formidable anti-feminist preju- 
dices in university circles in Germany, was 
grateful for the kindness and cooperation 
shown from the outset by Dr. Dohrn in 
according to women the privileges of the 
Station upon equal terms with men, a 
surprising courtesy in 1896. When Dr. 
Dohrn sought permanent support for the 
Station in the form of endowed tables of 
research, Dr. Hyde proposed establish- 
ment of an American Women’s Table. 

Upon her return to America, Dr. Hyde 
found many eager to cooperate and in 
1898 helped to organize an association 
to maintain an American Women’s ‘Table 
at the Zoological Station. The cost of 
maintaining a table was $500 yearly, and 
at this time the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae and eleven other donors sub- 
scribed $50 each. 


The ACA (later the AAUW) contrib- 
uted regularly to the support of this proj- 
ect for some years, until it was decided 
that this particular form of assistance to 
encourage young women in scientific re- 
search was no longer needed. 

After World War II, the National Re- 
search Council appealed to various organ- 
izations to renew their support of tables so 
the Zoological Station could be restored. 
Since it appeared that the Station might 
become once more the nucleus of exten- 
sive biological research, Dr. Hope Hib- 
bard recommended that AAUW under- 
take support of a table for an American 
woman biologist. The $500 voted by the 
Board is being administered through the 
National Research Council’s Committee 
on the Naples Station. Dr. Ernst Scharrer, 
chairman of the committee, has written: 


We can assure you that this contribution on 
the part of your organization jis well invested. 
In the seventy-five years of its existence the 
Naples Station has been one of the foremost 
international centers of biological research. 
The Station is fast recovering and is on its way 
to resume its place again to the great benefit of 
all scientists. 


Dr. Swanson, the recipient of the 
award, proposes to investigate the gen- 
eration of the energy which goes into the 
electrical discharge of such fish as the 
electric eel and the torpedo ray. This is 
part of the general study of the genera- 
tion and utilization of energy for biologi- 
cal purposes. About her project, she 
writes: 


If it is found that our present concepts of 
energy metabolism can be extended without 
radical change to the electric organ, something 
will have been added to our understanding of 
the relationship between chemical reactions 
and energy production in other tissues which 
are difficult to study directly. 


Dr. Swanson, who was born in Brock- 
ton, Massachusetts, took her Ph.D. in 
biochemistry at Washington University, 
St. Louis, in 1946. 
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FELLOWSHIPS FROM THE MILLION DOLLAR FELLOWSHIP FUND 


Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship 
(Northwest Central Unit) —Jane Cos- 
TELLO, student and assistant, Institute of 
Fine Arts, New York City. Birthplace, 
Brooklyn, New York. B.A. 1940, Barnard 
College, Columbia University; M.A. 1946, 
Institute of Fine Arts, New York University. 


At the Institute of Fine Arts Miss Costello 
will continue a study of the development of 
French classicism in the seventeenth century, 
as exemplified in the paintings of Nicolas 
Poussin. No exact study has been made of the 
early paintings (1624-1636). Following the 
establishment of the chronology of these early 
paintings, Miss Costello will trace the sources 
of the painter’s style and the evolution of his 
theories down to the years of his maturity. 

Miss Costello plans to complete her doctoral 
dissertation in 1947-48. She has been a lec- 
turer at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York City and is now chairman of the 
editorial board of Marsyas, a periodical de- 
voted to publication of studies prepared by the 
students of the Institute of Fine Arts. 


Elizabeth Avery Colton Fellowship (South 
Atlantic Unit) — Renée I. Ress, instruc- 
tor at Wilson College. Birthplace, Wiesba- 
den, Germany (French citizen). Diplome 
d’Aptitude 1939, University of Paris; M.A. 
1946, Columbia University. 


The repercussions of the Dreyfus affair in 
French literature, particularly as reflected in 
the works of Anatole France, Roger Martin 
DuGard, and Romain Rolland, will be the 
subject of Miss Riese’s doctoral dissertation. 
Miss Riese feels that — 


The fundamental issues at stake, political profit on 
one hand, the right of man on the other, were clearly 
seen by most French authors of the time. Among 
those holding the latter views were above all the 


great novelists: France, DuGard, and Rolland. It is 
their interpretation and presentation of the Dreyfus 
case that I wish to study, through an analysis of 
their novels where “the Affair” is interwoven in the 
plots. 


Miss Riese is preparing for her Ph.D. at 
Columbia University. 


Ellen C. Sabin Fellowship (Wisconsin Unit) 
— Janet Wison James, graduate student 
at Radcliffe College. Birthplace, New York 
City. B.A. 1939, Smith College; M.A. 1940, 
Bryn Mawr College; graduate study at 
Smith College and Radcliffe College. 


Mrs. James sums up her plans for continu- 
ing research for her doctoral dissertation on the 
“Changing Ideas about Women in the United 
States, 1800-1865” as follows: 


My work will be a history of the American woman 
. . . and what her “proper sphere”’ should be. Rather 
than the more familiar suffragette, this study will 
center on the average woman: her education, her 
courtship and marriage, and the activities respecta- 
ble opinion allowed her to engage in. It will attempt 
to show how she won the right to enter a wider range 
of careers — how the teacher and authoress, for ex- 
ample, became as socially acceptable as the house- 
wife or mere social butterfly. In a larger sense, it 
will show how woman, in the course of these years, 
attained a general recognition of her own individu- 
ality, whether within or outside of the home. 


Mrs. James will work at Harvard, and in 
other libraries in the Boston vicinity, with one 
or two trips to Smith College to use the Sophia 
Smith Collection of material about women. 


Florence R. Sabin Fellowship (Rocky Moun- 
tain Unit) — Rutn V. Dipre.n, research 
associate in zoology, Indiana University. 
Birthplace, Huntington, Ind. B.A. 1942; 
graduate study, Indiana University. 


Miss Dippell, who is doing research for her 
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Ph.D. at Indiana University on recently dis- 
covered factors which affect the transmission 
of hereditary characters through nuclear genes, 
described her project thus: 


Hereditary characters in plants and animals, 
including man, are transmitted by invisibly small 
particles called genes. These genes are always found 
in the nucleus of a cell. Recently, however, Dr. 
Sonneborn at Indiana University discovered a 
unique system of inheritance in which gene-like 
factors exist in the cytoplasm, these factors 
being semi-independent of the nuclear genes and 
necessary for the production and transmission of at 
least some hereditary characters. This discovery, 
made on the one-celled animal, paramecium, has 
since been extended to other plants and animals by 
several investigators. 


Miss Dippell’s proposed investigation should 
contribute not only toward further under- 
standing of the nature of genes and their ac- 
tion, but may have implications for cancer 
research. 


Kathryn McHale Fellowship (Indiana Unit) 
—Puyuuis A. Bare, graduate student, 
University of Chicago. Birthplace, Rich- 
mond, Ind. B.A. 1944, Purdue University; 
M.A. 1946, University of Chicago. 


Using the Chicago area as an example, 
Miss Bate proposes to study the iron and steel 
industry. The project covers the period from 
1900-1920, showing how this industry has 
affected and has been interwoven with recent 
American life. She writes: 


It views the rise of large cities and the direction of 
their evolution as dependent on this and allied in- 
dustries; it stresses the complex effects of this de- 
pendence on the entire social and economic struc- 
ture of urban civilization; and it attempts to place 
these effects, together with their cause, in their his- 
torical setting. 


Miss Bate plans to complete work for her 
Ph.D. at the University of Chicago. 


Margaret Snell Fellowship (North Pacific 
Unit) — Mapeveine P. Grant, teacher, 
Sarah Lawrence College. Birthplace, Dor- 
chester, Mass. B.S. 1916, Simmons College; 
M.A. 1924, Ph.D. 1932, Radcliffe College. 


With the increase in recognition of the im- 
portance of general education in the liberal arts 
college, Dr. Grant feels that the need for a new 
kind of text on microbiology becomes increas- 
ingly urgent. Her project is completion of such 
a textbook, addressed to the general student 
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in a liberal arts college, under the title, Biology 
of Microbe and Man. Dr. Grant will work 
primarily at the Marine Biological Laboratory 
at Woods Hole, and will also study at the 
Harvard Medical School Library and in New 
York. 


Marion Talbot Fellowship (Illinois Unit) — 
Renée T. Kanane, instructor of Spanish 
and Italian, University of Llinois. Birth- 
place, Argostolion, Greece (naturalized 
American citizen, 1945). Ph.D. 1931, Uni- 
versity of Berlin. 


Mrs. Kahane, whe collaborated on a manual 
of Spoken Greek for the United States Army 
and who is author of a number of books and 
articles dealing with etymology, dialectology, 
and word-formation in the Romance languages, 
expects to complete her book, Jtalian Nautical 
Terms of Ibero-romanic Origin, on her AAUW 
fellowship. She intends to show in the history 
of seventy-five terms, how, in the important 
field of navigation, the Iberian Peninsula un- 
derwent foreign influence and how, in turn, it 
influenced other countries. 

Work on this book grew out of a broad pres- 
entation of Greek nautical terms of Italian 
origin in the course of which Mrs. Kahane 
noted the lack of development of Catalan, 
Spanish, and Portuguese nautical words. Mrs. 
Kahane will work at the University of Illinois. 


Minnie Cumnock Blodgett Fellowship (Michi- 
gan Unit) — Farrn E. Wison, graduate 
student, Johns Hopkins University. Birth- 
place, St. Johnsbury, Vt. B.A. 1943, M.A. 
1945, Mount Holyoke College; graduate 
study, Marine Biological Laboratory and 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Miss Wilson will conduct experimental re- 
search on the role of the adrenal gland in the 
early differentiation of sex in embryos. She 
will complete work on her Ph.D. in the De- 
partment of Biology of the Johns Hopkins 
University. Research for the dissertation will 
be carried out in the Department of Embryol- 
ogy of the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton. 


New York State Fellowship — ELEANoR 
FRANKLE, college instructor. Birthplace, 
New York City. B.A. 1933, M.A. 1935, 
New York University. Ph.D., upon publica- 
tion of dissertation which has been accepted, 
Columbia University. 
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Believing that the true basis for tolerance 
and good will is founded on sympathy and un- 
derstanding of the diverse peoples and races, 
Miss Frankle will do research on Yakut phonol- 
ogy at Columbia University. Yakut, which is 
used in much of eastern Siberia, is one of the 
newer Turkic languages. 

To determine the nature and extent of the 
influences as well as the general evolution of 
Yakut is the purpose of Miss Frankle’s study, 
which she feels will extend to many fields — 
history, social structure, religion, philosophy 
—and will bring to light much-needed infor- 
mation pertinent to an ethnologic and lin- 
guistic group hitherto little explored and little 
known. 

Miss Frankel is working with Professor K. 
H. Menges of Columbia on a Modern Turkish- 
English and English-Turkish Dictionary, a 
project now nearing completion. She has also 
prepared articles on various phases of the 
Turkic languages and delivered a paper on 
some aspects of Turkic word-formation prob- 
lems at the convention of the American Ori- 
ental Society in 1946. 


Vassie James Hill Fellowship (Southwest 
Central Unit) — Sara J. Ruaaps, graduate 
student and assistant in chemistry, Colum- 
bia University. Birthplace, Kansas City, 
Mo. B.S. 1941, University of Chicago; 
graduate student, Columbia University. 
Research in organic chemistry at Columbia 

University on alkaloids of the quinine group 
will be the project of Miss Rhoads, who wishes 
to complete work for a doctor’s degree in 
organic chemistry. Synthetic methods will be 
studied with the purpose of developing prac- 
tical routes to the basic structures of this class 
of compounds. 

Any contribution to the knowledge of the 
chemistry of pyridine and quinoline com- 
pounds, Miss Rhoads feels, has both a theoreti- 
cal and a practical significance; theoretically it 
contributes to the chemistry of nitrogen 
heterocycles and, practically, it could lead to 
the development of synthetic routes to medic- 
inally-important drugs. 


Pennsylvania-Delaware Fellowship — Rut 
C. Barcan, research assistant, Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale University. Birth- 
place, New York City. B.A. 1941, New 
York University; M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1946, 
Yale University. 


Dr. Barcan’s research in symbolic logic will 
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be done at Yale and Harvard Universities. She 
is especially concerned with so-called modal 
systems and their application to certain prob- 
lems of traditional logic, such as the analysis 
of terms. 


Aurelia Henry Reinhardt International Fel- 
lowship (South Pacific Unit) — Hiupe B. 
Lev1, staff member of the Zoophysiological 
Laboratory, University of Copenhagen, 
Denmark. Birthplace, Frankfurt am Main, 
Germany. Ph.D. 1933, Kaiser Wilhelm In- 
stitut fiir Physikalische Chemie, Berlin- 
Dahlem. 


Dr. Levi, who has been working as a physi- 
cist in collaboration with Professor Hevesy, 
discoverer of the “tracer method,” will study 
recent progress in the application of tracers in 
biological research at Washington University, 
St. Louis, and the Universities of Chicago and 
California. Dr. Levi writes: 


In recent years I have treated some special prob- 
lems by the aid of phosphorus, sodium, potassium, 
chlorine, and heavy water as indicators. . . . The 
development of tracer work is opening unforeseen 
prospects in its application to biology, physiology, 
medicine, etc. 


Dr. Levi worked in Denmark during the 
war until the summer of 1943 when assaults 
against the Jews made it advisable to “disap- 
pear from home” on critical days. At the end 
of September 1943 her Danish friends and 
colleagues made arrangements for her rescue; 
she crossed the Sound to Sweden in a rowboat. 

In Sweden she was offered a position at the 
Wennergren’s Institute for Experimental Biol- 
ogy. During her absence from Denmark, 
underground workers used Dr. Levi's flat for 
their activities and at one time eleven Ameri- 
cans, the crew of a crashed aircraft, were 
hidden in the flat for a week until their removal 
to Sweden. 

Dr. Levi returned to Denmark in May 1945 
when she began working in the field she will 
study further under the fellowship. 


Mary E. Woolley International Fellowship 
(North New England Unit) — Karur G. 
Meyer-Baer, research investigator in New 
York. Birthplace, Berlin, Germany (natural- 
ized American citizen, 1945). Ph.D. 1916, 
University of Berlin. 


Dr. Meyer-Baer will do research in London 
and Oxford to complete a bibliography of early 
liturgical music in the United States, Paris, 
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London, and Oxford. The Bibliographical So- 
ciety has published part of the list and has 
offered to publish the entire book. Dr. Meyer- 
Baer has published three books and numerous 
catalogues and articles on music and related 
topics. Her article on “The Printing of Music, 
1473-1934” was cited by A. Hyatt King, head 
of the Music Department of the British Mu- 
seum as “one of the most informative accounts 
of the subject written in recent years. . . .” 

Dr. Meyer-Baer has held various positions 
as director of music libraries, lecturer, and 
music critic in Germany and has done editorial 
and catalogue work in America. 


Fellowship Crusade International—D. J. 
KouLBruGGcE, graduate student, University 
of London. M.A. 1936, Utrecht University; 
Ph.D. 1938, University of Berlin. 


To study the Persian language and culture 
Dr. Kohlbrugge will go to Iran under this 
fellowship. She is particularly interested in 
Sufism, a mystical movement begun in Islam 
in the first century after Mohammed’s death, 
which some of Persia’s outstanding poets ac- 
cepted. 

During the war, Dr. Kohlbrugge made 
studies of the philosophy of language and 
studied Avestan. She was imprisoned by the 
German Gestapo for a brief period in 1942 
and in 1944 she had to leave Utrecht for Ams- 
terdam when the Gestapo learned she had sent 
reports of the Military Underground Move- 
ment (O.D.) to the British Intelligence Serv- 
ice. She remained in Amsterdam until the end 
of the war as archivist of the O.D. In 1946 she 
went to London to take up the Crosby Hall 
Residential Scholarship awarded her in 1939 
which because of the war she was unable to 
accept at that time. 


Helen Marr Kirby Fellowship (‘Texas Unit) — 
G. F. Drerick, research investigator, Royal 
Dutch Shell laboratory. B.Sc. 1935, M.Se. 
1940, D.Sc. 1942, University of Amsterdam. 
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The study of citrus pests and their control 
will be undertaken by Dr. Dierick at the Citrus 
Experimental Station at Riverside, California. 
She will concentrate on studies of scale insects 
and the determination of penetration of chemi- 
cal products through their shields; she will also 
study the biological control of scales by Hy- 
menoptera (an order of insects, some of them 
winged) and research on the influence of chem- 
ical means of controlling Hymenoptera. 


Helen Marr Kirby Fellowship, 1946-47 (Texas 
Unit)! — Hitpe E. Zwirn-Hirscu, gradu- 
ate student at University of California. 
M.Sc. 1945, Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 


Mrs. Zwirn-Hirsch will carry on cytological 
research on an unusual fungus with a view to 
contributing to knowledge of the sexuality of 
lower organisms. 

Mrs. Zwirn-Hirsch left England when she 
was 18 to go to Palestine. She studied at He- 
brew University, where she became assistant 
to Dr. Rayss, head of the phytopathological 
section of the Department of Botany. 

At the Hebrew University she was, for 
almost two years, an assistant in the labora- 
tory work in phytopathology and mycology, 
and carried out several independent investiga- 
tions, which formed the subject of a number 
of lectures given before the Botanical Society 
of Palestine and the Natural History Society 
of Tel-Aviv. She also supervised the senior 
students in cryptogamic botany. 


Ohio State International Fellowship (Ohio 
Unit) — L. C. Rousert, research student, 
physiology laboratory of University of Al- 
giers. Docteur en Pharmacie 1945, Univer- 
sity of Algiers. 


At the Harvard Medical School Dr. Roubert 
will do research on the chemistry of the blood, 
a subject which she cannot pursue further in 
Algiers for want of trained instructors. 


LIVING FELLOWSHIPS 


Margaret M. Justin Fellowship (Southwest 
Central Unit) — Evea R. Srernuerz, stu- 
dent and teaching fellow, Radcliffe College. 
Birthplace, Berlin, Germany (naturalized 
American citizen, 1945). B.A. 1945, Smith 
College; M.A. 1947, graduate study, Rad- 
cliffe College. 


Miss Steinherz is carrying on research in the 


field of organic chemistry, working toward her 
doctor’s degree at Harvard. Under the fellow- 
ship she will try to determine the structure of 
two compounds, one of which (a polymer of 
phenylpropiolylchloride) she discovered last 


1This award was made to Joy E. Mills, Australia, 
for 1946-47. Miss Mills later resigned the fellowship. 





















year in the course of her work at Harvard. 
The results of this work not only will add to 
theoretical knowledge but may prove of interest 
in synthetic work or the preparation of other 
chemical compounds. 


May Treat Morrison Fellowship’ (South Pacific 
Unit) — Grace L. Ross, instructor in phi- 
losophy, Wheaton College. Birthplace, Mar- 
tinsville, Ind. B.A. 1930, Wellesley College; 
Ph.D. 1939, Johns Hopkins University; 
M.A. 1943, Radcliffe College. 


Dr. Rose will continue her research on Plato 
in Zurich, Switzerland. She is especially inter- 
ested in the dynamic aspects of Plato’s philoso- 
phy, which she treated in her doctoral thesis, 
‘Heraclitus and Plato.” Dr. Rose plans to 
continue her investigation of how Plato defines 
an object or an event in the world of constantly 
changing phenomena, and how scientific Plato 
is, in the modern sense of the word, in deter- 
mining the nature of a thing. 

Dr. Rose has studied in France at the Uni- 


Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellowship 
— EuizasetH Farquuar Fiower, philoso- 
phy instructor, University of Pennsylvania. 
Birthplace, Atlantic City, N.J. B.A. 1935, 
Wilson College; M.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1939, 
University of Pennsylvania; graduate work 
at the University of Mexico. 


A study of contemporary _ philosophic 
thought in Mexico will be undertaken by Dr. 
Flower at the University of Mexico. Her re- 
search will involve a study of four men, out- 
standing in the modern scene: Vasconcelos, 
Fernandez, Antonio Caso, and Gamio. Their 
great contribution, she feels, has been in the 
formulation of social principles, systematically 
and coherently organized, and in their attempt 
to recreate these principles in the civilization 
of Mexico. Dr. Flower in discussing the pur- 
pose of her study, has written: 


Research such as this, in a field until now never 
significantly touched, would be valuable for what- 
ever light it might contribute to cultural history. 
Furthermore, it might conceivably add to the social 
relationships between the United States and Mexico, 
for social intercourse is dependent not upon an iden- 
tity of economic interests nor upon the robust sym- 
pathy of complacent tourists, but on deep-seated 
cultural appreciation and understanding. 
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versity of Grenoble and the Sorbonne, and 
was a tutor at Balliol, Oxford University, in 


England. 


Latin American Fellowship (From AAUW 
General Funds) — Auicra ALDAPE, student 
at the National School of Law, Mexico City. 
Birthplace, Laredo, Texas. Bachelor of So- 
cial Science 1944, Licentiate in Diplomatic 
Law, 1946, Universidad Femenina de Mex- 
ico. 


Miss Aldape will take advanced studies in 
international private law at Harvard Univer- 
sity. She will continue to study the possibility 
of a universal codification and will include sub- 
jects in diplomacy, international public law, 
treaties, politics, and international organiza- 
tion. 

Miss Aldape attended the Chapultepec Con- 
ference as a student, and accompanied the dean 
of the Universidad Femenina de Mexico, who 
was the Mexican delegate, to the United Na- 
tions Conference at San Francisco. 


Anna C. Brackett Memorial Fellowship — 
LoutsE NIsBET, graduate student, Columbia 
University. Birthplace, Lexington, Ky. B.A. 
1942, M.A. 1944, University of Kentucky; 
graduate study, Columbia University. 


Miss Nisbet will continue her research at 
Columbia University for her dissertation on 
fourteenth century logic. The Sophismata of 
John Buridan is the principal work on which 
the project is based. Miss Nisbet says of her 
project: 


I believe this logic contains valuable ideas which 
are of interest in the history of thought and relevant 
to recent developments in the field of symbolic logic. 
Recent scholarship has revealed that the “dry, scho- 
lastic logic” of the fourteenth century was essential 
to the development of science which became apparent 
in the seventeenth century. 


Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship — Iise L. 
Novak, graduate student, Radcliffe College. 
Birthplace, Vienna, Austria (naturalized 
American citizen, 1945). B.A. 1944, Hunter 
College; M.A. 1946, Radcliffe College; grad- 
uate study, Radcliffe College. 


Consistency in mathematical logic is the 
project Miss Novak will undertake at Rad- 
cliffe College. She describes it thus: 
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It has been shown that the consistency (i.e., free- 
dom from contradiction) of any mathematical sys- 
tem cannot be proved within the system itself, but 
can only be proved relative to another system. The 
project therefore centers around an examination of 
the consistency of Goedel’s axioms for class and set 
theory in terms of the set theoretic axioms alone. 
The problem of consistency is in the foreground of 
present-day logic. 


Sarah Berliner Research Fellowship — Su- 
ZANNE VAN D1skE BEATTY, engaged in post- 
doctoral research on a Wellesley College 
Fellowship. Birthplace, Yonkers, N. Y. 
B.A. 1941, Wellesley College; M.A. 1942, 
Ph.D. 1945, University of Michigan. 


Dr. Beatty’s work at the California Insti- 


tute of Technology will be a culmination of the 
past three years of research. During the past 
three years she has studied pairs of stars — 
one giant and one dwarf of similar classifica- 
tion (i.e., color temperature) but different size, 
mass, and evolutionary status. The study has 
been quantitative in the determination of rela- 
tive pressures, abundances of elements and 
various peculiarities. It has also been used as 
a test for current theories of atmospheric con- 
ditions in stars. With the completion of this 
past year’s work, Dr. Beatty will be able to 
study the accumulation of data for these pairs 
of stars of different classes and set forth the 
general conclusions and the theory of stellar 
atmospheres based on quantitative, rather 
than qualitative, study. 


SPECIAL FELLOWSHIPS 


Lindsey Barbee Fellowship (contributed by 
Gamma Phi Beta) — Marion R. Farren, 
consultant in the New York State Depart- 
ment of Socjal Welfare. Birthplace, Schenec- 
tady, N.Y. B.S. 1944, M.A. 1945, Columbia 
University. 


Miss Farren’s research will be an explora- 
tion and evaluation of the social-economic 
needs of middle-class families and single indi- 
viduals in New York City in the period 1940- 


47, with an analysis of spending habits of 
this group and of the items currently accepted 
as representing an adequate, moderate-cost 
standard of living. This study will translate 
living needs into a realistic income guide which 
can be used by local public welfare agencies; 
such a study will have special significance for 
labor: groups and social agencies concerned 
with income and standards of living. Miss Far- 
ren has completed all course requirements for 
the Ph.D. degree at Columbia University. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 


At the Fellowship Dinner which marked 
the close of the 1947 Convention, the 
AAUW Achievement Award of $2,500, 
contributed by the Northwest Central 
Region, was presented to Dr. Barbara 
McClintock. President White, in making 
the presentation, said: 

The Achievement Award is the most dis- 
tinctive of our various awards, the apex as it 
were of our fellowship and study grants pro- 
gram. We owe this opportunity to the vision 
and generosity of the Northwest Central Re- 
gion, and I wish again to express our indebted- 
ness to them. For it has given us the privilege 
of recognizing the distinguished contribution 
to the advancement of knowledge of a growing 
series of notable women, whose achievements 
are a source of pride and of inspiration to all 
of us. 


The woman whom we honor tonight brings 
fresh lustre to that brilliant company. Dr. 
Barbara McClintock was born at Hartford, 
Connecticut, in 1902, and she received her 
B.S. from Cornell in 1923, A.M. in 1925, and 
her Ph.D. in 1927. She has been a teacher, 
serving as assistant in the botany department 
at Cornell from 1924 to 1927, and as instructor 
in the same institution from 1927 to 1931. She 
has held a research fellowship from the Na- 
tional Academy of Science at the California 
Institute of Technology and the University of 
Missouri from 1931 to 1933. In 1933-34 she 
had a John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Fellowship. The next two years she was assist- 
ant plant breeder at Cornell, and from 1936 to 
1941 she was assistant professor of botany at 
Missouri. Since 1941 she has been an investi- 
gator in the department of genetics of the 
Carnegie Institution. 
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She is one of the few women members of the 
National Academy of Science, and in the last 
edition of American Men of Science her name 
was starred, a rare distinction for a woman. 
Her field of research is the cytogenetics of Zea 
Mays, which most of us know as corn. She has 
developed a method of study of the mechanism 
of heredity and evolution, which combines the 
techniques of the breeder, hybridizer, and 
mathematician, with those of the cytologist. 

She has worked for the most part in corn, 
and the extraordinary advances in the basic 
knowledge of heredity and evolution in that 
field that have contributed so much to funda- 
mental and applied science alike in recent years 
stem from Dr. McClintock’s pioneer work on 
the morphology of corn or maize prophase 
chromosomes. In those expanding researches, 
Dr. McClintock still leads the field. 

She- is known alike for the ingenuity of the 
new techniques which she invents for the so- 
lution of hitherto unapproachable problems, 
and for the thoroughness with which she pur- 
sues her researches to sound and dependable 
conclusions. 

Her publications are quite literally too 
many for even selection tonight, but you may 
find them in all the leading periodicals of her 
field both here and abroad. It is an extraordi- 
narily prolific record. But she is known quite 
as much for her generous stimulation of the 
work of others, having developed what may 
be termed a real school of investigators in her 
field. 

It gives us all great satisfaction to know 
that the Achievement Award will be useful 
in the development of researches which not 
only have yielded epoch-making results but 
are still in full swing with brilliant promise of 
still further achievement. 


In accepting the award, Dr. McClin- 
tock spoke of the great need to encourage 
basic research, which was halted during 
the war, and the need to make up for the 
wartime lapse in the training of scientists. 
She made a strong plea for a National 
Science Foundation, supported by the 
government, and reported that some gov- 
ernment agencies had already organized 
and obtained funds for broad research 
programs to be carried out by the uni- 
versities, endowed research institutions, 
and industrial laboratories. 

As to the place of women in this ex- 
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panding program, Dr. McClintock pre- 
dicted that it would be “a relatively large 
one.” She continued: 


In the past many of the better positions 
were quite unavailable to women, frequently 
because of traditional attitudes that tended to 
exclude them. Under present unstable condi- 
tions, however, it may be necessary for insti- 
tutions and project leaders to consider the 
promising young woman for a situation that, 
once might have been closed to her. The ac- 
ceptance of women in such responsible posi- 
tions will not be conditioned merely by the 
shortage of scientific personnel, for we have 
been moving steadily in the direction of this 
acceptance. Within this century, the number 
of women who have made outstanding contri- 
butions in science has progressively increased. 
This has not escaped the attention of scien- 
tists as a whole or of the public in general. 
These examples have been particularly forceful 
in modifying traditional attitudes, and we can 
expect continued improvement in this respect. 

Many of the new projects now under con- 
sideration are concerned solely with research, 
to be conducted either at established institu- 
tions or at institutions that are now being 
constructed or planned. A purely research po- 
sition in these institutions will not be subject 
to the discriminatory forces that a position in 
administration or teaching might produce. 
A woman will be able to enter such a position 
with confidence — a factor that must not be 
neglected if she is to do her best work. 

In the light of past opportunities, women 
now find themselves in a particularly advan- 
tageous position; for they are needed, and 
they cannot fail to be accepted and encour- 
aged. If we add to our present expanding pro- 
gram a national program aiming at still greater 
expansion of basic research, the position of 
women in science should be greatly enhanced 
by this one step alone. 

There is much satisfaction to be gained in 
viewing the expanding opportunities for the 
woman in science, but it is her performance 
that will be of the greatest significance in this 
development; for, by example of high attairi- 
ment, she can serve to open the doors of 
opportunity to all young women who follow. 

With opportunities thus increasing, Dr. 
McClintock pointed out a corresponding 
increase in the need for fellowships for 
women, in order that they may be pre- 
pared to take advantage of new openings. 
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These reports given by the national committee chairmen at the con- 

vention in Dallas should be read in conjunction with the Six-Year 

Record, published in the Spring 1947 issue of the JouRNAu. They are 

in most cases condensed from the original reports, to avoid duplica- 
tion of material that appeared in the Record. 


EDUCATION 


The six years which this report of the 
Education Committee summarizes have 
been unusual years, full of the challenge of 
social crises in which education and the 
Association had a vital role; full of neces- 
sities for adjustment in terms of impelling 
wartime conditions and restrictions; full 
of unprecedented opportunities for cre- 
ative exploration and advance. 

The present chairman was a member 
of the committee before this critical 
period, and served as chairman through 
it. There has been a similar continuity 
in the service of Mrs. Harriet Ahlers 
Houdlette, the Associate in Childhood 
Education. Miss Helen Hosp came into 
the work as Associate in Higher Educa- 
tion shortly after the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion. The rotating scheme for committee 
replacements not only safeguarded con- 
tinuity, but made it possible to develop a 
committee roster in which the diverse 
areas of educational expertness and the 
broad educational interests of the mem- 
bership were ably represented by persons 
who were also widely representative in a 
geographical sense. 

_ The esprit de corps of the committee was 
no accident. It was a matter of conscious 
planning, and the two-day committee 
meetings were projected with time for 
inspirational and informative contacts, 
time for deliberate consideration and con- 
sidered action. The meetings gave the 
interim work of the two capable staff 


associates recognition, guidance, and sup- 
port. 

Continuing responsibility for the gen- 
eral educational purpose and influence 
of the organization is one which the As- 
sociation has always impressed upon the 
Education Committee. It implied in- 
tegrative relations with other committees, 
other fields, and other staff members, and 
responsible participation of the chairman 
as a working member of the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

This brief report can only mention 
some of the characteristic concerns of 
the committee and illustrate particular 
ways in which these continuing interests 
found expression through the years. 

1. The encouragement of study and 
action on the home front in ways 
directly related to educational as- 
pects of social issues and community 
problems. Two examples are cited — 
the child accounting study and the 
community and state guidance proj- 
ects. 

. The preparation and distribution of 
sound educational resource materials 
for branch use, and the dissemination 
of materials which were the outcome 
of productive branch or state study 
and work. These concerns are illus- 
trated by the study guide on “ Per- 
sonality in Action,” an example of 
staff production; by the Nutrition 
Kit entitled “‘ Hidden Hungers”; and 
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by the bulletin on “Guidance Pro- 
grams,” in AAUW. 

8. The development of creative ap- 
proaches to nation-wide study of 
trends in education and family living 
as illustrated in the new pattern of 
the study, “The American Family 
in a Changing Society,” and the re- 
cent follow-up activities on this prob- 
lem. 


4. The experimental development of 
new types of study and conference 
procedure, discussion methods and 
other techniques particularly suited 
to adult education in an adaptable, 


changing, democratic society. The: 


workshop itself is a development 
with which the committee has pi- 
oneered. 


. Interaction with related educational 
agencies and organizations on mat- 
ters of crucial current significance, 
nationally and internationally. Here 
the Teacher Exchange project is an 
example. Cooperation with eight 
other organizations in study and 
statement relating to national serv- 
ices to children is another. 

6. Creative field experimentation and 

evaluation in actual work with chil- 

dren. The Bridge Farm Experiment 

in summer living for children, a 

three-year experiment, is one such 
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venture — one in which Mrs. Houd- 
lette was the prime mover. 

Other examples have been assembled in 
the 1947 Spring issue of the JouRNAL, 
a historical document which supplements 
this and other reports and suggests the 
breadth and scope of the responsibilities 
and activities of the Education Commit- 
tee. 

There are at least two keen disappoint- 
ments which the outgoing chairman de- 
sires to record because they relate to the 
unfinished business for which the last 
years did not suffice. 

One is the development of the commit- 
tee’s project in mental health, a problem 
which the war sharpened and on which 
more will be done in the years ahead. 

The second problem is that of the criti- 
cal and constructive cooperative study of 
the deeper and more general implications 
of liberal values for the education of all 
women, and the fuller achievement of 
liberalizing processes in the curricular 
and extra-curricular activities of college 
women, whether in liberal arts colleges, 
professional schools, or universities. 

The Education Committee continues 
with a new chairman. It is the sincere 
hope of the outgoing chairman that these 
two matters may have priority in the fur- 
ther planning and work of the committee. 


Lavra ZirBeEs, Chairman 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Six years ago and seven months before 
Pearl Harbor, this Association at its last 
convention, voted to support the follow- 
ing resolution in its International Rela- 
tions Legislative Program: 


Recognition of a common cause with all na- 
tions resisting totalitarian aggression and the 
furnishing of whatever aid we can give to make 
this assistance effective. 


You will note the expression “whatever 
aid.” There is no equivocation about it — 


no qualifications. The Association faced 
the situation squarely and with vision; 
with full recognition of the responsibilities 
of its action, it proceeded to act. If I am 
not mistaken, it was the first of all our na- 
tional organizations to meet the fateful 
challenge, at that time far from our land, 
with an equally fateful answer — a posi- 
tive and decisive answer. Although no less 
an answer was to be expected from this 
Association, all of us can well be proud 
of it. 
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During the following four years of war 
and the last two years of attempted peace 
in an atomic world, the work of the com- 
mittee has been largely concerned with 
three principal fields of endeavor. First, 
there is the pre-eminent task of increased 
responsibility in disseminating informa- 
tion and providing study materials for 
branch use on many aspects of interna- 
tional relations. This is a major educa- 
tional function of our Association. 

Our second major task has been one of 
action, that is of active support of those 
measures and principles in our national 
life which furthered our war effort and 
also those which look toward the solution 
of postwar problems. The International 
Relations Committee was early concerned 
with the grave and difficult responsibility 
of citizens to understand and to direct 
American foreign policy intelligently. To 
this end, our educational program of study 
and discussion was directed. In addition, 
we did not hesitate in our attempts to in- 
fluence American foreign policy, largely 
through our Legislative Program. As early 
as 1942, we went on record as approving 
the principle of public participation in 
post-war planning, an anticipation of the 
United Nations. And in 1943, we sup- 
ported the beginning of another interna- 
tional endeavor, the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation organization, 
with United States membership. Many 
other examples could be cited. 

Our third major endeavor has centered 
around the maintenance and development 
of international educational relationships 
and the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women. During the war years, we 
attempted to discharge our responsibili- 
ties in a variety of ways. The Interna- 
tional Federation awards were made by 
the American section of the Awards Com- 
mittee. International fellowships and 
study grants received increasing support 
and very substantial financial help was 
sent to other Associations, much of which 
was directly used for refugee university 
women. With the cessation of hostilities, 
Reconstruction Aid and International 


Study Grants assumed an ever-increas- 
ing importance. Few if any member of this 
Association, can possibly imagine what 
this financial and educational assistance 
has meant to those all-too-few individuals 
whom we have been privileged to help. 
During the war, the Oxford Selections 
Subcommittee of the International Rela- 
tions Committee necessarily went out of 
existence, but last summer, the principals 
of the Women’s Colleges at Oxford re- 
quested that the committee be restored 
and it came into being again last fall. Its 
duty is advisory to the Oxford authorities 
who make the final selections. The im- 
portance of the selections committee, 
however, is actually very great, for it 
would probably be impossible for an 
American woman student to be accepted 
at Oxford unless her credentials had first 
been approved by our subcommittee. 
Another international subcommittee, 
that on. teacher exchange, which was sus- 
pended during the war, is now in active 
operation as a result of a recommendation 
of the Committee on International Educa- 
tion. It has cooperated with the State 
Department and a British Committee on 
Teacher Exchange to effect a total of 
seventy-four exchanges between Great 
Britain and the United States. Next year, 
it is hoped there will be 150. Through its 
state divisions. and branches, the Associa- 
tion has also contributed significantly in 
the orientation of the teachers in the areas 
and communities in which they reside. 
The last International Federation Con- 
ference met in August 1939 as war was 
about to engulf the world. A regional con- 
ference of the Federation’s member asso- 
ciations in the Western Hemisphere met 
in Havana in November 1941, a few days 
before Pearl Harbor. It was not until last 
summer, seven long years after the Stock- 
holm Conference, that a council meeting 
vas held. In spite of the black period of 
enforced silence and isolation in which so 
many international relationships were 
completely interrupted, the spirit of this 
council was directed wholly and with 
great hope to the future. 


Ch 
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Next August, an International Federa- 
tion Conference will be held in Toronto. 
There will be delegates from all over the 
world. Our American Association must 
play its full part toward the success of this 
conference. We, too, must be dedicated to 
the future. Our noble educational heritage 


This report will cover the entire six- 
year period from 1941-1947, although 
certain recommendations were voted by 
mail in 1945. 


RECOGNITION OF INSTITUTIONS 


During the period of the war the Com- 
mittee on Membership and Maintaining 
Standards proceeded more slowly than 
usual with the study of institutions be- 
cause of the effect of the war on college 
schedules and on adequate provisions for 
women students. The postwar college is 
still abnormal in many respects but the 
committee hopes that this part of its work 
will proceed more smoothly from now on. 

In this phase of the committee’s work, 
eight institutions were recommended for 
approval and added to the list by vote of 
the 1945 Convention. Nine institutions 
proposed for approval at this time are 
listed below. 


New Institutions Recommended 
For Approval 


Bennington College, Bennington, Vt., A.B. 

Chestnut Hill College, Chestnut Hill, Pa., 
A.B., B.S., B.M. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kans., A.B., B.S., B.S. in Education 

Linfield College, McMinnville, Ore., A.B., 
B.S. ; 

Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich., A.B., 
B.S., B.M. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton, 
N. J., B.S. in all curricula (except health and 
physical education, music and industrial 
arts) 

Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa., A.B. 

San Jose State College, San Jose, Calif., A.B. 
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must spur us onward so that with other 
university women we may help to bring 
about and insure the greatest of all inter- 


national relationships, the peace of the 
world. 


Louisr Prarcr, M.D., Chairman 


University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebr., A.B. and 
B.S. in Education in College of Liberal Arts 


Reinstatement of Institutions 


In accordance with the action of the 
convention in 1933 a number of institu- 
tions were removed from the approved list 
because of failure to secure or maintain 
the rating of the Association of American 
Universities. In January 1942 the Board of 
Directors authorized the reinstatement of 
those institutions which had received 
AAU rating since their removal, provided 
AAUW standards had been maintained. 
In each case where an institution applied 
for reinstatement a visit of inspection was 
made before reinstatement was recom- 
mended. The following have been rein- 
stated: 


Illinois Wesleyan, Bloomington, Il., A.B., 
B.S. — removed 1937, reinstated November 
1942; James Millikin University, Decatur, Ill., 
A.B., B.S. — removed 1940, reinstated Febru- 
ary 1942; Municipal University of Wichita, 
Wichita, Kans., A.B., B.S. in College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, A.B. in Education, B.S. in 
Business Administration — removed 1940, 
reinstated November 1942; Russell Sage Col- 
lege, Troy, N. Y., A.B., B.S. — removed 1940, 
reinstated November 1942; Trinity College, 
Washington, D. C., A.B.— removed 1940, 
reinstated November 1942; Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio, A.B., B.S. in Education, 
B.F.A., B.S. in Nursing — removed 1940, 
reinstated November 1942. 


Institutions Removed and 
Reinstated Since 1941 


The following institutions were removed 
from the AAUW approved list because of 
failure to maintain AAU and AAUW 
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standards. They were reinstated when the 
AAU rating was restored and AAUW 


standards were met. 


College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, 
Va., A.B., B.S., B.C.L. — removed October 
1942, reinstated June 1943 

University of Georgia, Athens, Ga., A.B. and 
B.S. in College of Arts and Sciences, A.B. in 
Journalism, B.S. in Chemistry, B.S. in Edu- 
cation, B.S. in Home Economics, B.B.A. — 
removed February 1942, reinstated Novem- 
ber 1944. 


Institutions Removed from the 
Approved List and Not Reinstated 


Institutions that have been removed 
from the approved list are Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, S. C., removed for 
violation of AAUW standards and for loss 
of AAU rating, and Yankton College, 
Yankton, S. D., removed for loss of AAU 


rating. 


List III Colleges 


Institutions on this list admit to as- 
sociate membership only. It was agreed 
by the committee in 1941 that these in- 
stitutions should be expected to meet the 
standards of the Association’s List I within 
a reasonable time, thus terminating List 
III. The date set by convention vote was 
December 1946. 

Since that time some of the colleges on 
this list have received AAU rating and 
have either received full AAUW approval 
or are under study at the present time. 
All other colleges on the list were ques- 
tioned in November 1944 concerning their 
prospects of receiving AAU rating. As 
the AAU curtailed its study of colleges 
during the war many of the institutions on 
this list have been unable to make the 
progress that might have been possible in 
normal times. The Membership Com- 
mittee therefore recommended an ex- 
tension of two years time for the termina- 
tion of List ITI; namely, to December 31, 
1948. The committee’s recommendation 
was approved by the Board of Directors 


and confirmed by the convention in May 
1945. 


Teachers Colleges 


(See p. 154, Six-Year Record in the 
Spring JOURNAL.) 


EVALUATION OF STANDARDS 


During the time covered by this report, 
the committee has devoted a large propor- 
tion of its time to a re-evaluation of stand- 
ards. Important conclusions resulting 
from this study are now presented for 
convention consideration and action. 


Position of the Dean of Women 


(See p. 155, Six-Year Record in the 
Spring JOURNAL.) 


Ethical Practices 


(See p. 155, Six-Year Record in the 
Spring JOURNAL.) 


Approved Degrees 


During 1944, the requirements for all 
degrees offered by AAUW-approved in- 
stitutions were examined and a more com- 
plete revised listing prepared for the new 
membership booklet. In its study of tech- 
nical and professional degrees, the com- 
mittee found great difficulty in inter- 
preting the 50 per cent general education 
requirement of the Association which has 
been in effect since 1919. In order to guide 
the members of the committee in evalu- 
ating degrees which have led to contro- 
versy, three subcommittees, one on de- 
grees in fine arts, one on degrees in home 
economics, and one on B.S. degrees in 
science, have set up special interpretations 
of the 50 per cent requirement for these 
professional degrees. Directors of home 
economics divisions and departments were 
consulted in the case of home economics 
degrees. 

While these interpretations have helped 
the committee, they have not satisfied the 
professional schools; thus, in 1945 the 
following statement was added to the 
AAUW degree requirement in order to 
give the committee a certain degree of 
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latitude in the application of the require- 
ment to professional degrees: 

In the case of professional bachelor’s de- 
grees, such as the B.S. in Education, B.S. in 
Home Economics, B.M., B.F.A., etc., the in- 
terpretation of the above provision admits 
variation. In this interpretation the soundness 
of the professional training, the liberal aspect 
of professional courses, as well as the liberal 
content of the degree, will be considered. 


General Education Requirement 


In spite of these revisions and interpre- 
tations, the admission of professional de- 
grees remains a major problem. 

Having come to the conclusion that it 
was time to make drastic changes in the 
50 per cent requirement but at the same 
time being convinced of the importance of 
a general education requirement that 
could be more logically defended, the 
committee formulated its philosophy in 
the following general statement in regard 
to general education: 

“The AAUW has worked consistently 
to maintain high standards of education 
and to promote the interests of women in 
education. Moreover, the AAUW has been 
unwavering in its insistence upon the need 
for an adequate background of general 
education as an essential requirement for 
graduation from our approved colleges 
and universities. In view of the marked 
increase in emphasis on vocational educa- 
tion since the First World War, insistence 
upon this latter objective seems especially 
important at the present time. 

“Today curriculum committees in 
many institutions have been compelled to 
re-examine the philosophy of higher educa- 
tion in America and are agreed that in a 
democracy such as ours a common back- 
ground of liberal values is essential as a 
minimal general requirement. While there 
is no complete agreement as to precisely 
what this common curriculum for general 
education shall be, there is substantial 
agreement that it should embrace some 
knowledge of scientific methods and their 
use, some insight into the psychological 
and social forces that operate in human 
societies as well as some orientation in the 


field of human values and an appreciation 
of their implications for living. Fulfillment 
of this minimal requirement would entail 
at least one basic year course in each of 
the three following areas of study: natural 
science, social science, and the humanities. 

“Many institutions propose a some- 
what broader base in fulfillment of the 
requirements for general education. A 
representative plan might include courses 
in each of the following domains of know!- 
edge: * 

(1) a study of man as an organism, including 
courses in physiology and psychology; 


(2) a study of the universe, including courses 
in the biological and physical sciences; 

(3) a study of social relationships, embracing 
courses in history, sociology, economics, and 
political science; 


(4) an explanation of the realm of values, 
including courses in literature, philosophy, and 


the fine arts. 

“Since the Committee on Membership 
and Maintaining Standards of the AAUW 
is convinced that higher education should 
provide a background of general educa- 
tion, especially in the above-mentioned 
fields, they propose to accept for member- 
ship institutions or individual schools 
within institutions in which a basic core of 
general education is required in fulfillment 
of the requirements for graduation. In 
case- a curriculum seeks to combiné or 
integrate these values in a new experi- 
mental way instead of by the usual 
courses, the committee would consider the 
proposals in terms of these general values. 
In this way some common denominator 
for membership may be maintained in the 
face of the increased divergence in curric- 
ula that inevitably results from increase 
in specialization. 

“This proposal would affect only the 
present general education requirement 
for approval, leaving the other academic 
requirements and the requirements for 
proper provisions for the housing, health, 
and social needs of women students as 
they stand at present.” 

In line with this statement of policy 
the Committee on Membership and Main- 
taining Standards proposes the following 
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revision of requirement II in the proce- 
dure booklet. It has been approved by the 
Board and is now presented to the con- 
vention for ratification: 

To safeguard a background of general educa- 


tion in approved degrees, the Association ac- 
cepts for membership those institutions or 


SOCIAL 


A few months ago Dr. Mabel New- 
comer, Chairman of the Social Studies 
Committee, received an imperative call 
from the United States government to 
spend six months in Germany working on 
a revision of the German tax system. We 
are proud that a member of AAUW should 
receive this recognition but we have 
missed her guidance in the general work of 
the committee and especially in the 
preparations for this Dallas Convention. 
This report is being submitted for her by 
the acting chairman of the committee. 

The last social studies report was sub- 
mitted in 1941 and in the interval a world 
war has been fought and won. The United 
States has exceeded all previous records 
for production in spite of handicaps 
created by the war. Great changes were 
made in our economy as the nation shifted 
from peace to war, and then back again to 
peace. In this industrial transformation 
organized university women had little 
part; but in the development of general 
understanding of the changes in our way 
of life necessary for this transformation, 
and in the insistence that, wherever pos- 
sible, essential civilian needs be pre- 
served, the AAUW rendered distinguished 
service. 

The committee operates under this 
directive: “It shall be the duty of the 
Committee on Social Studies to promote 
and encourage study of and action 
on major economic and social problems 
within the United States.” 

Through these past six years the social 
studies program has reflected the changing 
scene. In 1941 we were concerned with the 
social aspects of defense. After Pearl 
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individual schools of institutions in which a 
reasonable proportion of general education and 
an adequate distribution within the three large 
areas of learning — science, social science, and 
humanities—is clearly provided by degree 
requirements. 


Janet Howe Ciark, Chairman 


STUDIES 


Harbor we emphasized the need “to 
strengthen effective democracy” and to 
“understand our role as economic citi- 
zens.” By 1944 the theme of international 
economic problems was introduced. As the 
war ended we stressed the study of our 
postwar economy. 

Through all these years runs the unify- 
ing thread of a continuing program of 
protection of the interests of the con- 
sumer through emphasis on price and rent 
control, prevention of inflation by main- 
tenance of purchasing power, study of 
housing needs, the strengthening of social 
security (first endorsed by this Associa- 
tion in 1937), and the translation of the 
whole general program to the local level 
under the broad designation of commu- 
nity planning and development. 

This program of the Social Studies 
Committee is not the most popular one in 
the AAUW for the simple reason that it is 
the one which touches directly the life of 
each one of us and also our pocketbooks, 
We can be quite detached in discussing 
the food needs of China but food rationing 
in these United States is quite another 
story. The plight of a veteran son or 
brother who needs a moderately-priced 
house arouses our emotions and our blood 
pressure, but the same problem of a 
British veteran is interesting but remote 
even though England has all our problems 
plus the need of replacing one home in 
three destroyed in the war. 

There is inevitably a lag between the 
program as developed at the national level 
by those close to emerging economic and 
social problems and the acceptance of the 
program by the local groups and branches. 














The committee recognizes this and has 
sought ways of bridging the gap. The first 
is the program of travel for the Social 
Studies Associate, Edith Hyslop, which 
has already taken her to many parts of the 
country — the Pacific Northwest, South 
Dakota, New England, and the Northeast 
Central regional meeting. The direct per- 
sonal contacts, the knowledge of regional 
differences, and the very real problems 
faced by the branches have given new 
stim wus to the thinking of the committee. 

The $1,500 Family Income Budget 
Study is another device to encourage prac- 
tical thinking on the problems of a sig- 
nificant percentage of our population — 
for in 1944 it was estimated that over 
three million families in the United States 
were living on $1,500 or less. If we know 
what this group can afford for rent, food, 


This report covers the war years and 
the immediate postwar period, a time 
when there has been-a need for full utiliza- 
tion of all the country’s resources. Despite 
the need, however, business and govern- 
ment were slow in recognizing the abilities 
of women, and women themselves did not 
always respond to their responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

During these years the committee has 
concerned itself chiefly with (1) obtaining 
recognition for the abilities of women in 
public affairs and in business, (2) trying 
to bring about a realization on the part of 
women of their responsibilities, and (3) 
removing discriminations against women. 

The work of the committee in trying to 
reach these objectives has been as follows: 


Women in the Military Service 


From the beginning of this country’s 
entry into the war the committee favored 
and worked for the armed services being 
open to women and the removal of all 
discriminations which prevented their full 
participation in such services. While not 
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and clothing we have new insights on con- 
sumer problems and rent control. We can 
begin to appreciate the difference social 
security makes when there is little or no 
margin for saving for old age or illness. 

These six years have brought us three 
associates — Esther Cole Franklin, who 
served until 1944; Maxine Sweezy, who 
followed Dr. Franklin and served until 
June 1945; and the present associate, 
Edith Hyslop, who has been with us since 
August 1945. 

Dr. Caroline Ware was chairman of the 
committee in 1941 and served until June 
1945 when she was succeeded by Dr. 
Mabel Newcomer, who is the present 
chairman. In her absence I am submitting 
this report for her and the committee. 

AnnE M. Mumrorp, 
Acting Chairman 


all of the goals were attained, women were 
appointed in all branches of the military 
service. They were admitted to the Army 
and Navy Medical Corps with pay and 
rank equal to men, and full millitary rank 
was given to women nurses, dieticians, 
and physical therapy personnel. Overseas 
service was given to WACs and limited 
overseas service to WAVEs. An advisor to 
the Director of the Veterans Administra- 
tion for women’s affairs was appointed. 


Women in Appointive Positions 


It has been the opinion of the members 
of the committee that in seldom appoint- 
ing women to policy-making positions, the 
government was not making full use of its 
resources. 

The most far-reaching activity of the 
Association in promoting the appointment 
of women was its participation, along 
with other women’s organizations, in the 
White House Conference June 14, 1944. 
Because of the success of the national 
White House Conference, the committee 
has repeatedly urged the state divisions 
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and branches ‘to hold local White House 
Conferences. As a result several have been 
held in states and cities. 


Women as Elective Officials 


While no convention of the Association 
has directly authorized the endorsement of 
particular women for elective offices, the 
policy of the Association has long been 
that qualified women should be encour- 
aged to run for office and should receive 
the support of members of the Association. 
In line with this policy, divisions and 
branches have been urged to encourage 
qualified women to run for office and to 
give them their support. There have been 
several instances of successful branch 
support for women candidates, particu- 
larly for membership on school boards and 
the legislature. 


Women and the United Nations 


In line with its purpose, the committee 
has had two special objectives in connec- 
tion with the United Nations — first, that 
qualified women should be appointed to 
represent this country in various capaci- 
ties in the organization, and second, that 
the UN should work to achieve equality 
for women along political, economic, and 
legal lines. 

Whenever important appointments 
were to be made by the President or the 
State Department, the General Director 
has sent suggestions of qualified women to 
the proper officials. With the establish- 
ment of the UN, the committee author- 
ized the General Director to work with 
other women’s organizations to establish 
a technical committee to study the status 
of women. Early in 1946 a Subcommission 
on the Status of Women was established. 
Later the Economic and Social Council 
made it a full commission. 

At its 1945 and 1946 meetings the com- 
mittee recommended the holding of an 
international conference of women at as 
early a date as possible to discuss the 
problems of women 
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Employment of Women in War Work 


From the beginning of the war the 
Committee on Economic and Legal Status 
of Women stressed the need of using all 
the abilities of women to further the war 
effort. In the early days of the war the 
secretary prepared suggestions for branch 
and state chairmen directed to active use 
of the registration card files for volunteer 
and paid placement of AAUW members, 
towards wider use of the code of ethics to 
improve standards of service, and towards 
collection and distribution of information 
on women’s wartime employment. 

As early as 1942 War Job Information 
Centers were set up by branches, likewise 
for the purpose of mobilizing trained pro- 
fessional women. Other branches were 
urged by the committee to set up addi- 
tional centers. 

In February 1943 a College Industry 
Conference, attended by top ranking col- 
lege and industry officials, was sponsored 
by the Association. Its purpose was to 
promote the greatest possible use of the 
abilities of women in the war effort and in 
the postwar period. State divisions and 
branches were urged to promote working 
conferences on women in business and in- 
dustry similar to the one sponsored by the 
Michigan State Division to discuss the 
problems and opportunities for women in 
postwar employment. 


Discriminations Against Women 


On the national level the following legis- 
lation has been endorsed to eliminate dis- 
criminations against women: 

1. Jury service for women. 

2 Equal pay for equal work. 

3. Amendment of Foreign Service Act so as 
to include a prohibition of discrimination 
on account of sex. 

4. Equal treatment of women with men in 
regard to all phases of social security 
legislation. 

With respect to the second item, the 
1944 platforms of both major political 
parties contained planks favoring equal 
pay for men and women for equal work. 
Bills providing for jury service for women 
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and for equal pay for equal work were in- 
troduced in Congress in 1946. Neither bill 
was enacted. No legislation has been intro- 
duced on the other items. 

A position in opposition to the following 
legislation was taken: 

1. A provision of the proposed full employ- 
ment bill which might be construed to limit 


work opportunities for women. This provision 
was later eliminated. 


2. Mandatory joint income tax returns, in 
the proposed 1942 Revenue Act. This was not 
included and has not again been proposed. 


On the state and local level, branches 
and state divisions have been urged to 
work for the removal of legal and eco- 
nomic discriminations against women and 
such material as was practical was sent to 
them. Reports from states and branches 
show that progress is slowly being made. 


Equal Rights Amendment 


The Convention of 1939 went on record 
in opposition to the proposed Equal 
Rights Amendment and succeeding con- 
ventions have continued the opposition of 
the Association. At the meeting of the 
committee on December 3, 1946, it was 
decided to recommend continued opposi- 
tion to the present form of the amend- 
ment but support of an amendment which 
contains safeguards for the health, safety, 
and general welfare of women workers. It 
was likewise recommended to the Board 
that the AAUW invite other women’s or- 
ganizations to form a joint committee on 
rephrasing an Equal Rights Amendment 
to the Constitution in place of the pro- 
posed amendment. This recommendation 
was submitted to the Board at its meeting 
on December 6-8 and was approved. 


Materials 


In order to facilitate study and action 
in the field of the status of women, the 
secretary to the committee has collected 
numerous bulletins, pamphlets, and books 
on every phase of the committee’s work. 
Many are available at Headquarters at 
small cost and others may be obtained 
without cost. The committee has urged 
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the sending of as much free material as 
possible to branches and state divisions in 
order to stimulate active participation in 
the program of the committee. 

Each issue of the JourRNAL and General 
Director’s Letter has contained well se- 
lected accounts of happenings in the status 
of women. These include branch and divi- 
sion accomplishments, as well as achieve- 
ments of individual women. Of primary 
importance are the many helpful sugges- 
tions for branch and state programs and 
projects. 


Women in Colleges and Universities 


The committee has become increasingly 
concerned over the position of women on 
the faculty and in administrative positions 
in colleges and universities. During and 
since the war there has been a decided 
trend to abolish the position of dean of 
women and a failure on the part of many 
co-educational institutions to consider 
qualified women to fill academic positions 
and to promote them to faculty rank on 
the same basis as men. These questions 
were referred by the Committee on Eco- 
nomic and Legal Status of Women to the 
Committee on Membership and Main- 
taining Standards with the recommenda- 
tion that the Association take definite 
steps in prescribing qualifications for 
AAUW membership to prevent continua- 
tion of the trend. 

With regard to women students in co- 
educational institutions the committee at 
its 1946 meeting noted evidence of dis- 
crimination against such students and this 
matter likewise was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Membership and Maintaining 
Standards. The committee also recom- 
mended to the Board of Directors that, if 
and when possible, a conference of educa- 
tors be called to discuss the opportunities 
for women students in universities and 
colleges. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion the opinion of this com- 
mittee with reference to the status of 
women might be summed up by the state- 
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ment which it submitted to the Resolu- 
tions Committee for consideration by the 
convention. 

“Women are people. As such they 
should be accorded full opportunity to dis- 
charge their obligations to society without 
restriction because of sex or marital status. 
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As such they should assume their full 
responsibilities in intellectual, economic, 
social and political activities at the com- 
munity, state, national, and international 
levels.” 


JUDGE SarRAu T. HuGHEs, 
Chairman 


COMMITTEE TO ADMINISTER INTERNATIONAL STUDY GRANTS 
AND RECONSTRUCTION AID FUNDS 


The Committee to Administer Interna- 
tional Study Grants and Reconstruction 
Aid Funds, appointed in October 1946 by 
the Board of Directors, held its first meet- 
ing at the AAUW national Clubhouse in 
Washington, D. C., on January 18, 19, 
and 20. A second meeting in the same 
place was held in February, concurrently 
with the meeting of the Fellowship 
Awards Committee. All members of this 
new committee assisted with the work the 
previous year. 

As the committee reviewed and dis- 
cussed the more than 235 applications 
from women of fourteen countries — 
eleven European and three Far Eastern 
(China, the Philippines, and Siam), the 
members were increasingly grateful that 
the privilege and responsibility to ad- 
minister this newest undertaking of the 
AAUW had been conferred upon them. 
The committee kept constantly before 
them, as they passed upon the applica- 
tions for the International Study Grants, 
the two objectives of this program — 
(1) to help bring about better under- 
standing between our country and those 
which have been occupied by our en- 
emies, and (2) to help with the reconstruc- 
tion of these countries which have suffered 
so greatly during this war. 

The letters of the candidates brought 
home to the committee how much this 
country had been spared and, as a conse- 
quence, how much the AAUW can con- 
tribute and is contributing towards better 
international understanding. To know 
academically the destruction and depriva- 
tions suffered by other nations is very dif- 


ferent from coping first hand with the 
problem of retraining those young women 
whose education had been interrupted by 
the war and whose health had been af- 
fected by the lack of proper and sufficient 
food. 

Laboratory training is almost non- 
existent in the countries which were occu- 
pied by the Germans. It is, therefore, not 
surprising to find that almost half of the 
candidates wish to study science and med- 
icine, half of this number in science, and 
half in medicine. This is a considerable in- 
crease over last year. The social, educa- 
tional, and psychological problems created 
by the war, especially the problems of 
children, many without families or homes, 
are reflected in the large number of can- 
didates interested in these fields — about 
one third of the total number. This, too, is 
a considerable increase over last year. 

There was a decrease this year in the 
number of candidates interested in study- 
ing American civilization in its different 
aspects. A number this year wish to study 
agriculture, a field of great importance in 
the reconstruction of Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. A number have shown interest in 
our cancer program, our law, our social 
welfare work, our art and architecture, 
and our modern library methods. 

The difference in interests expressed by 
the candidates this year may reflect some- 
what those differences which come with 
the age of the candidates. A greater per- 
centage of all applicants this year were 
over 30 years old. Only a few of the 
holders of the awards this year applied for 
renewal of their grants. The committee 
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does not encourage this. It has, in a few 
exceptional cases, extended the grant 
through the summer or for one additional 
semester. 

It is too soon to announce our list of 
International Study Grant holders for 
1947-48, because first their acceptance 
must be assured by some college or uni- 
versity before they are awarded a grant, 
and second the number of such persons 
depends upon you — our members who 
through your generous contributions make 
this program possible. Our list of appli- 
cants is large and the quality high — all 
could profit by a year in this country and 


could, on their return, contribute effec- 
tively to the reconstruction of their coun- 
try and to interpreting us to their fellow 
countrymen. 

The success of the AAUW International 
Study Grant Program as well as that of 
the Fellowship Awards is due in large part 
to the competent administration of them 
by Miss Mary H. Smith of the Headquar- 
ters staff, who has given unsparingly of 
her time and interest. Both committees 
wish to take this opportunity to voice 
their grateful appreciation to her. 


Dororuy Weeks, Chairman 


FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


The Committee on Fellowship Awards 
has held six meetings since it last reported 
to the Association in Cincinnati, in 1941. 
During the six-year period, the number of 
fellowships offered has grown from twelve 
in the academic year 1942-43, to twenty- 
one in 1947-48. The total number 
awarded in this period was ninety-three. 

Fellowships are the one common work 
of all our 980 branches. The activity of 
this committee is concrete and objective. 
There is no controversy in the Association 
on fellowships, — no study groups. But 
the very nature of fellowships cuts across 
the entire educational objective of the or- 
ganization, (a) through the international 
personnel of the recipients and (b) through 
the varied subject matter on which fellows 
and study grant holders work. 


Fellows’ Fields of Study 


The names of our fellows for the years 
1942-47 have been published in the Jour- 
NAL each year. At the last meeting of your 
committee held in Washington in Febru- 
ary, twenty-one fellowships for the next 
academic year were awarded. Without 
taking time to read the entire list, which 
will be published in the JourRNAL, may I 
summarize by saying that twelve were 
awarded for research that will probably 
complete the requirements for the Ph.D. 


degree, and seven were for post-doctoral 
work. The fields in which these scholars 
will work include, from A to Z, — astron- 
omy, bacteriology, biophysics, chemistry, 
economics, endocrinology, French litera- 
ture, fine arts, genetics, Greek, history, 
logic, mathematics, philosophy, phonol- 
ogy, sociology, and zoology. 

During the war years the total number 
of applications has been somewhat smaller 
than in previous years, but the number of 
well qualified candidates did not diminish 
to any appreciable extent. There was a 
shift in subject matter, however, toward 
the classical arts, languages, and litera- 
ture. The economists and scientists were 
engaged in war work or were unable to 
relinquish teaching positions in order to 
continue their research. This year’s list, as 
just given, shows a more normal distribu- 
tion with the sciences and economics well 
represented. 

Your committee recognizes that crea- 
tive art has not been given the same 
recognition in the fellowship program as 
other fields. We have asked the Associate 
in the Arts to work with the committee in 
devising a practical means of getting 
judgments on works of art by specialists, 
so that if possible we may be able to in- 
clude this field in our program. 

The committee is proud of the fact that 
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the funds collected for fellowships have 
not been restricted as to the geography of 
the applicant’s origin, her place of work, 
or the subject of her work. It has thus 
been possible for the committee to award 
the fellowships to the best qualified 
candidates. 


Achievement Award 


Several years ago the Committee on 
Fellowship Awards was requested by the 
Committee on Fellowship Endowment to 
indicate any new needs. One of the sug- 
gestions of the Awards Committee was 
that the Association set up an award, 
larger in monetary value than the $1,500 
fellowships, that would recognize mature 
achievement. Therefore, it was with par- 
ticular pleasure that the committee re- 
ceived the announcement that the North- 
west Central Region was offering a $2,500 
fellowship to be awarded as recognition of 
distinguished achievement by a woman 
scholar. 

The first Achievement Award was made 
in 1943 to the distinguished biochemist 
Dr. Florence Siebert of the Phipps Insti- 
tute in Philadelphia, who is internation- 
ally famous in tuberculosis research; the 
second to Dr. Gisela Richter, curator of 
the Department of Greek and Roman Art 
at New York’s Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, for the distinguished contributions 
she has made in the field of Greek and 
Roman art; the third to Dr. Katherine 
Blodgett, noted woman physicist of the 
General Electric Research Laboratory at 
Schenectady, New York, for her work on 
molecular films; the fourth to Dr. Ruth 
Benedict, associate professor of anthropol- 
ogy at Columbia University, New York, 
for her study of behavior patterns in dif- 
ferent populations of the world, and the 
use of her findings as an argument against 
racial discrimination; and the current 
award is to be presented to Dr. Barbara 
McClintock of the Carnegie Institution at 
Cold Springs Harbor, Long Island, New 
York, for outstanding work on cytogenet- 
ics of corn. 
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Since 1941 two special gifts from former 
fellows have come to the committee for 
award, as indicated in the Spring JouRNAL. 


International Study Grants 


‘The extraordinarily interesting story of 
our newest venture, International Study 
Grants, you have read in your Spring 
JouRNAL. The project was originally un- 
dertaken by the Committee on Awards 
but its mushroom growth has made 
awarding these grants a completely im- 
possible addition to the committee’s 
work. Accordingly, the Board of Directors 
was asked to create a special committee to 
deal with study grant applications and all 
the members of that committee are or 
have been members of the Fellowship 
Awards Committee. Its chairman, Dr. 
Weeks, will report what they have done. 

In closing its report the Committee on 
Fellowship Awards wishes to express its 
appreciation to all those who have given 
valuable assistance: to the several experts 
in fields not represented in the committee 
who have given freely of their time; to 
official interviewers whose reports to the 
committee are invaluable; to Mrs. Concha 
Romera James, head of the Division of 
Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan 
American Union, for her assistance in the 
award of the Latin American Fellowship; 
and to the several AAUW members who 
have substituted, on occasion, for commit- 
tee members who were not able to attend 
meetings because of illness or schedules of 
work disrupted by the war. 

The number of people who have con- 
tributed to the success of the Interna- 
tional Study Grant program is too large to 
enumerate. To all these our two commit- 
tees wish to express on behalf of the entire 
Association, grateful appreciation; with a 
special vote of thanks to the Committee 
on Foreign Visitors of the New York City 
Branch, who have spent endless hours 
meeting students and giving to them the 
immediate assistance they need upon ar- 
rival in the United States. 


Hors Hrissarp, Chairman 
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FELLOWSHIP ENDOWMENT 


Fellowships have been not only a long- 
standing activity of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, but almost 
a favorite child. The evidence of their use- 
fulness and of their good fruits is so 
abundant that AAUW members rise al- 
most self-moved, to support them. 

What you must wish at this time from 
your Fellowship Endowment Committee 
is the up-to-date story of how it imple- 
ments your desires and distributes your 
money. 

In the spring issue of the JouRNAL, such 
a complete account of the raising and 
handling of fellowship funds is given on 
pp. 146-149, included in the exciting story 
of the Association’s activities for the last 
six years, that no verbal report can take 
the place of reading that account. 

You will also hear— and see in the 
flesh — more of fellowship activities at the 
Fellowship Dinner on Friday night. 

It remains for me only to tell how re- 
sourcefully the members of your commit- 
tee and its able secretary have surveyed 
the whole program; with what conviction 
they continue to urge increase in the num- 
ber of fellowships; with what foresight 
they recognized and planned for new 


needs by establishing the International 
Study Grants and the Reconstruction Aid 
Fund in addition to our other program; 
with what interest they are continuing 
their effort to discern the next steps that 
should be prepared for when another shift 
of emphases is in order. 

On the million-dollar project of twenty- 
one fellowships, fourteen units have now 
completed endowments of $40,000 and 
fellowships from these are given annually- 
Four more units have reached $30,000 and 
fellowships from these are given bien- 
nially. 

At this date we have some $36,000 with 
which to try to take care of the sixty-four 
women from other countries — Europe, 
China, Siam, and the Philippines — whom 
the Committee on Awards has designated 
as worthy of grants and reconstructive 
aid. This will be augmented by the con- 
tributions of units that have still to send 
their checks. 

Do read the JourRNAL, pp. 146-149 and 
use your ingenuity, as you so well know 
how to do, to take care of the present pro- 
gram which your wisdom and good will 
have established. 


Meta Guass, Chairman 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


The Comptroller has cited the impor- 
tant financial matters that have occurred 
during the past six years in her report 
which is part of the Six-Year Record in 
the Spring Journau. And since this is 
being written two months before the close 
of the fiscal year it is impossible at this 
time to predict accurately the financial 
outcome of the present year, and it seems 
absurd to attempt to do so. Instead, I 
crave this privilege to discuss informally 
the finances of your Association, prepara- 
tory to your vote on the. matter of in- 
creased dues. 

This report is divided into three pirts. 


The first concerns the former Treasurer; 
the second concerns the present financial 
situation; and the third concerns you and 
those you represent. 


The Former Treasurer 


This is the first time since 1923 that 
the Treasurer’s report has not been given 
by Mrs. A. Ross Hill of Kansas City, who 
served our Association as ‘Treasurer from 
1923 to 1945. I wish my first official state- 
ment to be an expression of admiration 
for her competence and of appreciation 
for the many things which our Association 
owes to her. Scldom has an organization 
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received a longer, a more generous, or 
a wiser term of service. In 1923, when Mrs. 
Hill was elected Treasurer, no Treasurer’s 
office existed as we know it today. One of 
her first acts was to establish a strong 
Comptroller’s office. It was she who se- 
lected Mrs. McClintock and installed her 
in that office, and she has served the As- 
sociation faithfully and efficiently ever 
since. 

Let me mention briefly a few of the 
many achievements of Mrs. Hill’s term of 
service. Where our financial statement 
today shows balances and reserve funds, 
in 1923 there were deficits, and $21,000 
had been borrowed from the life-member- 
ship fund and from individuals. The Club- 
house had just been purchased, but it was 
fully mortgaged. By 1926, that indebted- 
ness of $215,000 had been wiped out by 
contributions of members and branches. 
In 1923, there were less than 300 branches 
with 18,400 members. In 1945, when Mrs. 
Hill retired, there were 922 branches with 
79,460 members. It is obvious that the 
years during which Vassie James Hill 
served as ‘Treasurer represent thus far the 


period of AAUW’s greatest development. 
We will always be indebted to her for her 
wise guidance of financial affairs during 
this crucial time. 


Our Present Situation 


In the handling of the Association’s 
funds during the war years, a sound con- 
servative policy was followed, which left 
the funds of the Association in excellent 
condition. Investments were largely in 
government bonds, and certain strategic 
reserves had been accumulated. 

However, with the war over, various 
matters demanded immediate and serious 
attention. Since 1941, membership had 
increased 30 per cent. Such an increase of 
members and branches automatically re- 
quire more services from Headquarters. 
The very generous contributions to In- 
ternational Study Grants had mush- 
roomed that exciting program. Office space 
was congested. New office equipment and 
air conditioning were needed. Our staff, 


upon whose leadership and efficiency we 
are so very dependent, was overworked 
and underpaid in comparison to compet- 
ing Washington salaries. As a result, the 
staff was constantly shifting — there were 
198 changes in the 4 years, 1942-46. 
Among these changes were five profes- 
sional staff members. You can easily imag- 
ine the difficulties this caused in a staff 
which regularly numbers 34, including 10 
professional members. The wonder is that 
work continued as well as it did. We owe 
much to the loyalty and devotion of those 
who stayed with us. 

It was imperative that an immediate 
study be made of this whole question. 
Consequently, a committee was appointed 
which reported to the Board of Directors 
in June 1946. 

The committee recommended that the 
five bedrooms on the fifth floor be im- 
mediately taken over for office space. This 
would relieve greatly the crowded work- 
ing conditions although it would reduce 
by $7,000 the annual income from room 
rentals. It was also recommended that air 
conditioning be installed on the fifth floor 
since those rooms were impossible to work 
in during the summer months; that cer- 
tain modern office equipment be secured 
as soon as available; and that two new 
members be added immediately to the 
staff — an office manager and an editorial 
assistant. No general salary increase had 
been given since 1942. Consequently, the 
committee recommended that a cost-of- 
living increase be given to the entire 
staff, beginning June 1, 1946. With this 
increase the salary scale would be more 
adequate than formerly, but it still would 
not compare favorably with similar or- 
ganizations such as the NEA, the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, or the YWCA. 

The Board of Directors voted to accept 
all the recommendations. These changes 
did much to improve the situation, but 
naturally added considerably to the budg- 
et. In addition, there were other in- 
creases to the budget which came in the 
normal course of carrying on the regular 
program. Of these, the JourNAL, with the 
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increased cost of paper and of printing, 
represents the largest item. 

As a result, the budget for 1946-47, as 
accepted by the Board, showed a deficit of 
$28,454.73. And yet this budget did not 
include any change in program or initiate 
any new techniques. 

In order that you may be thoroughly 
familiar with our present financial situa- 
tion, I wish to explain a change which 
was made in financial procedure. A budg- 
et must be balanced against income. 
“Income” with the AAUW is an esti- 
mated income, based on membership dues 
that will be paid the following year, not 
on dues which were paid the previous year. 
It had been the custom to include in this 
estimated income any surplus which re- 
mained at the close of the preceding fiscal 
year. “Estimated income” thus became a 
considerably larger sum than the regular 
income made up of dues. 

In December 1945, the Board of Direc- 
tors voted that the estimated annual in- 
come be used as the basis against which 
the annual budget would be balanced. 
The vote was as follows: 

That an Administrative Reserve Fund be set 
up which shall represent all accumulated oper- 
ating surpluses. This Administrative Reserve 
Fund will be available for any expenditures the 
Finance Committee and the Board of. Direc- 
tors may find it expedient to authorize — 
having always in mind the desirability of 
keeping a substantial balance in this fund as a 


reserve against contingencies and unforesee- 
able demands outside the annual budget, 


At the end of the last fiscal year the 
Administrative Reserve Fund was $76,- 
362.56. Because this fund was available it 
was sound procedure for the Board to ac- 
cept the deficit-budget for this year. 

A second change has been made in 
fiscal policy. You will remember that the 
vast majority of AAUW investments were 
in Government securities. Most of the 
higher-yield bonds purchased in earlier 
years had been called and all new invest- 
ments had been in Governments. As a 
result, the yield dropped from 4.5 per cent 
in 1931 to 2. 2 percent in 1946. Naturally, 
we regret the drop in interest rates. We 
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are all familiar with it in our own affairs, 
but the more important fact is, that dur- 
ing these uncertain years, the principal 
has remained intact. In fact, a short time 
ago, the market value of all funds ex- 
ceeded their cost by 3 per cent. 

Of recent years, many educational in- 
stitutions, aware of the changing nature of 
our national economy, have increasingly 
included common and preferred stocks 
in their portfolios, in the belief that the 
principal will be safe and the yield may 
be greater. In June 1946, the Board of 
Directors voted that the Washington Loan 
and Trust Company be instructed to in- 
clude common stocks in the AAUW port- 
folio of investment securities, and that for 
the present, the proportion of common 
stocks be not more than 25 percent of the 
general Funds and not more than 25 per 
cent of the fellowship funds. 

This change has been completed. It will 
take a year before the difference in yield 
can be evaluated. For this year, 1946- 
47, the yield on securities is averaging a 
little in excess of 2.5 per cent. 


A Decision for the Membership 


Now for the first time in 28 years, 
branches have had to consider the ques- 
tion of national dues. The $2.00 dues have 
been taken for granted. Most of us have 
forgotten that it was ever different. Imag- 
ine for a moment how alarmed the 15,000 
members must have been in 1919 when 
the dues of their national organization, 
which had practically no program, were 
doubled from $1.00 to $2.00. However, 
that increase made possible the AAUW 
of today. That vote was a symbol of faith 
and provided the impetus and the means 
to set a small organization rolling. 

In 1919, no one held a balance sheet in 
her hand. If she had, it would have been 
one of liabilities with practically no as- 
sets. Today, the Association’s balance 
sheet tells you that you are part owner 
of an association which has a net worth 
of more than a million and a half dollars. 
It tells you that 14 per cent of this amount 
is in your Headquarters building, bought 
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and paid for by members; that 65 per cent 
is in securities representing gifts for fellow- 
ships contributed almost entirely by mem- 
bers; that 11 per cent is in securities repre- 
senting various reserve funds. It is a rec- 
ord of which you can be proud. And this 
balance sheet represents only tangible 
assets. It does not reflect the intangible 
ones which are infinitely greater — the 
potential power which lies in 972 branches 
and 93,000 members. Ms 

The reason for the present budget- 
deficit has been explained. Briefly, it is 
impossible, with our present income, to 
continue to maintain the program at the 
high level of leadership and efficiency to 
which we are accustomed. The salary scale 
must be further increased if we are to have 
and to hold a competent staff. With a 
growing membership, additions to the 
clerical staff are necessary; this in turn 
means additional office space, which leads 
to further inroads on room rentals. But 
regarding room rentals, we must always 
remember that the building was pur- 
chased by members for a national head- 
quarters, and the business of the Associa- 
tion has first call upon it. 

And now, in addition to maintaining 
the present program, there has come the 


NATIONAL 


The national Clubhouse is the tangible 
sign that you exist as a unified whole. It is 
the embodiment of the idea that women 


with similar educational backgrounds 
meeting together have a contribution to 
make to the thinking of the times in which 
they live. 

The building itself, which is your build- 
ing, arid to which you are most cordially 
welcomed, indeed houses two phases of 
our association life — the national, repre- 
sented in the building itself and in the 
executive offices, and branch life typified 
by the activities of the Washington 
Branch. Indeed, it may be said that the 
Clubhouse reflects our international af- 
filiations and interests as well, for during 
the course of a year, the list of those who 
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demand to “Look to the Future,” which 
was discussed this morning. It is neither 
the privilege nor the responsibility of a 
treasurer to “sell” a program. It is her 
duty to report financial facts and to try 
to interpret future developments in finan- 
cial terms. 

If you wish to accept the challenge of 
the vitalized program and to inaugurate 
some of its new features, a larger income is 
necessary. Our present income cannot sup- 
port it. 

The proposed by-law asks for an in- 
crease of one dollar in dues. With our pres- 
ent membership, the resulting income 
would assure the ability to launch this new 
program. The Board of Directors is very 
aware of the difficulties which many 
branches feel this increase in dues may 
cause them, and regret it exceedingly. 
However, the Board feels the possibilities 
for greater leadership and effectiveness 
offered by this program in the long-run, 
far outweigh the temporary difficulties. 
Therefore, at its recent meeting, the Board 
of Directors after careful consideration, 
unanimously reaffirmed its approval of the 
increase. 

Dorotuy BripGMaNn ATKINSON 
Treasurer 


CLUBHOUSE 


enter its doors from other lands, steadily 
mounts. Members of the International 
Federation of University Women, and 
the holders of our study grants are enter- 
tained and find an opportunity to discuss 
problems and plans with your national 
representatives. Ambassadors, their wives, 
and members of their staffs, as well as 
other distinguished visitors, find their way 
there. 

Many of you have been at the Club- 
house, and we hope many more will find 
it possible to come. ™ 

Your National Clubhouse Committee 
is charged with its operation as a unified 
project. It employs a Clubhouse manager, 
approves standards of employment of 
Clubhouse employees, authorizes pur- 
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chases, makes repairs and improvements 
in so far as is consistent with its budget. 
The budget is adopted for each fiscal year, 
the national Association being responsible 
for 51 per cent of the amount; and the 
Washington Branch for 49 per cent. This 
year the total Clubhouse budget amounts 
to $33,125.00. 

A major change came about when the 
national offices required more space, and 
it was found that conversion of the fifth 
floor into offices would serve better the 
work and purpose of the Association. 
There remain now only eleven bedrooms 
which may be rented to members of the 
Association. The present regulations limit 
the stay of any individual to two weeks. 
The time limit was set to enable more 
members to have an opportunity to use 
the rooms. 

The downstairs offices were enlarged 
through necessity and one first floor cloak- 
room was converted into a powder room. 

Elevator inspection and fire prevention 
measures are carried out regularly. Usual 
repairs and replacements have been made, 
with added difficulties during the war 
years and some difficulties still evident due 
to rising costs and scarcity of materials. 
Extensive interior painting was done last 
summer. One major improvement was 
made in the installation of new oil fur- 
naces and a new hot water heater. The 
exhorbitant continuing cost of repairs 
on the old furnace made this an economy 
in the long run. 

The committee has made a study of the 
distribution of work in the joint business 
office, of the wage and salary scales, and 
has reviewed the insurance coverage for 
various contingencies. 

As of April 1, there were thirty-nine 
on our payroll. We, as well as other places, 
have had much turn-over in personnel 
during these six years. This includes wait- 
resses, kitchen help, our office staff and 
even our managers. Since no tips are al- 
lowed, a service box is maintained and 
the contributions therein are distributed 
among our employees twice a year. Last 
year an Employee’s Relation Fund was 


set up to enable us to show appreciation 
for long and faithful service, and to help 
employees who encountered some per- 
sonal emergency. 

Since your committee is charged with 
operation of the Clubhouse as a unified 
project, we would point out the fact that 
this includes supervision of the main- 
tenance of public rooms, offices, bedrooms, 
dining room and kitchen. 

Because this report represents six years 
of activity, facts given represent not only 
the work of your present committee, but 
also the work done under my two able 
predecessors, Mrs. Lawrence Radford and 
Mrs. Theodore Wiprud. 

The Clubhouse entered a special phase 
of its existence during the war. Physically, 
black-out equipment was installed and air 
raid procedures were set up. Rationing of 
food, restrictions on guests had to be 
faced. At times committees adjourned to 
meet on totally black stairways. 

But more important was the shelter, 
the home, the meeting place which this 
building provided for our members from 
all over the country: those called to Wash- 
ington in positions of great responsibility 
and leadership, those who came to join 
the services, those who filled their spots 
in the government, and those who came 
time and again for conferences. Uniforms 
were a common sight. Among those guests 
in uniform were the Wrens, who expressed 
gratitude for the hospitality offered them 
during their sojourn in Washington. The 
dining-room alone proved a great boon to 
all war-worker members. 

With the rising cost of all services and 
supplies, your committee is striving to do 
all in its power to keep costs within reason. 
An old house needs constant repairs. 
While we are cognizant of major improve- 
ments we should like to make, we are con- 
stantly in the position with which many 
of you will sympathize from personal ex- 
perience, that of finding that a purse does 
have a bottom, a budget does have limita- 
tions. 

The committee itself, whose names ap- 
pear in the Spring JourNAL, is composed 
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of three representatives chosen by the 
national Board, three by the Washington 
Branch Board, and a chairman who serves 
as a member of both boards. Meetings are 
held monthly, but many more hours are 
contributed between the regular meetings. 
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As chairman, I should like to express great 
appreciation for the hours of careful con- 
sideration and the good advice contributed 
by these loyal members. 
JOSEPHINE JUNKIN DoGGetTT 
(Mrs. C. L.), Chairman 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The tentative Legislative Program sub- 
mitted to the convention really constitutes 
the report of the Committee on Legislative 
Program at this time. Procedures of the 
committee were described in some detail 
in an article by the chairman in the Winter 
1947 issue of the JouRNAL. 

The Six-Year Record in the Spring 
JOURNAL (pp. 187-188) gave an account 
of the work carried on at Headquarters 


in distributing information and _ receiv- 
ing and tabulating recommendations of 
branches and state divisions as to the 
legislation they wish AAUW to support. 
This report also gave evidence of the 
increasing interest and participation of 
the membership in the Legislative Pro- 
gram since our last meeting in 1941. 


Bessie C. Ranpoupu, Chairman 
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Send Your New Address! 
I you have a new address for the coming 
year, save money for H-adquarters and 
insure the prompt arrival of the JouRNAL, 


by sending both the old and the new 
address to — 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
or Universtiy Women 


1634 1 Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 





